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PREFACE 


iTilucationists'who have heen .practically eiifrageil in th’c 
J-JM inVj uction of cliildren, know how prone the yoiitlitul mind is to 
peneraHse^ and how it natn^liy disregards special /m ts and details, » 
^l^e object therefore of a I>ook, on any Huiijeet, shonUl he to » 

supply the materials the 1 eacher requires in endeavouring to impart 
a sound kpo'wledge of the brand outUneSy or framework, of that subject 
on which botli he, dn class teachhig, and the impil, in fidure readimj^ 
may build up a more general and comjdete knowledge, Tliis, then, is 
the ‘aim of the present Geography. It by no means pretetids to be a 
complete course of geographic knowledge, but to be an exact and 
fise/ul surnhianj of those outlines which form the basis of such know- 
ledge. , 

The skeh ton facts that are given in numbered pa^agmphs and larger 
type, arc intended to be committed to memoiy’ at home, and said the 
following day to the teacher in school, whilst the words of greater 
importance are printed in black letters. The descriptive matter con- 
nected with those facts that fall within the limits of so small a w’ork 
are printed in smaller type and un-n umbered paragraphs. These, of 
course, should be carefully read by the pupil, but it is not intended 
tha^ they should be committed to memory and repeated v&i'hatbn. 
Apipro^ndaie dwisions of the matter suitable for lessons are made and 
numbered, so that the teacher is saved the trouble of marking th.e 
book, and the child lias no excuse for not learning the exact qua'ntity 
required — the age and capacity of the child, however, should be duly 
considercil, and more or less given as found necessary. The teacher 
should take each section to be learnt at home as the basis of an oi al 
lesBon in ch-tss, in which both a wall-map and black-board should be 
used for illustration. 

The principle of arrangement is similar to that fo^nd in the Author’s 
more*fSeme;itary Works, which have received so much praise and are so 
widely ys«d ;^ndeed it is mainly at the request of several Teachers of 
Midme Class ifchools, w’ho have desired an extension and modification 
of Miosc works, to suit their more especiai wants, that this book has 
been compiled. 

Special ]>rominence is first given to the Geography of the British 
Isles, since the W’ork is written for British children, and then to that of 
the (>)ntinent ; hence the facts relating to those parts are printed in 
bolder type, W'hilst the detailed geography of the different countritss is 
given in smaller type, and may of may not be Icamt as tj^ teacher deems 
desirable. The Author has taken particular care to provide all that is 
necessary for the pupils who are being prepared for the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Examinati(ynsy as the title of4he book indicates, and as 
most Middle Class School’s now compete in these examinations, it is 
hoped that the scope of the work will supply their wants. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


* *V • 

IS" 2Cg,ch Lesson in this Book contains th'c Outlines only of a Descriptive 
■ Besson f which the Teacher shoidd give before the Pupil is required to conim^.t 
llitm to 7 nemory. ^ ^ 


THE EARTH’S SHAPE. 


1 ' 


1. (Jeograpliy^ is ‘the science 'sfrhlch de- 
scribes the Surfhee of the Earth. 

2. TBe Earth, on which we live, ig a jound Planet,* « 

lik% a ball, which revolves around the Sun. • ' 

There are alHO many other I'laiiets besides the Earth, wliicU * 
revolve around the Sun, and receive both their light and boat* 
from him. They are divided into two kinds— iV/wmry and* 
Secondary. 

Primary Planets revolve around the Sun, like the Barth ^ Vemts, 
Mcicury^ ifec. 

Secondary Planets are the Moons of the l*riinary ones, around 
which they revolve. 



3. The exact shape of the Earth is au Oblate 
Spheroid/ or a ^:)liere flattened a^botli ends like 
! an orange. 

1 (Greek) the earth ; and Gwpfco— I write. 

3 (QreeJc) PlaneUs—a> wanderer. 

3 (Greek; Sphaira — a sphere ; and Bidos — fonn. 
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Thtre are many, ways of proving that the World is round. 

1. People are constantly travelling around it. 

'1. ^Vllen a ship leaves the shore, the first vanishes from Vi^, 
and, afterwards, *ita masts, because the bend of ‘the ]Qlirth first 
hides the hull from sight. If the Earth were flat, the hull, 
being the boldest part of the shi^ would be the last to disappeofr. 

3. The shadow thrown on the Moon by the Earth during an eclipse 
of the Moon is always circular, therefore the Earth, which 
throws the shadow, must be round. 


THE EARTH»S MOTIONS. 

2 I 1 . Tlie Earth has two motions^ Daily and Annual.^ 

j 2. It tnrns orovnd oneo every twenty-four liours, 

j on an imaginary line Qalled its Axis. 

London moves at the rate of nearly eleven miles a minute, through 
I the daily motions of the Earth ; and Quito, on the Equator, 

! more than seventeen miles a minute. 

, The Axis passes through the centre of the Earth, 
and its imaginary ends die called Poles. 

4. There are two Poles, the north and south. 

When wo look towards the north, on a flue starlight night, wo 
I 1 . see a \jon6tellation of stars called the “ Great Beaj,’j also 

I well known as Charles's Wain, or the Plough ; an^if we watch 

these stars for some time, we shall observe that they*'arfs»oon- 
tifauaUy moving around a fixed star, called the Pole Star. 
l?be North Pole always stajids directly under the PoU Star, 

I This constellation of stars is known by the Greek name ArktOB, 
1 which means a bear. From this word the district of the Earth 

> beneath this group of stars is called the Arctic Eegions. {See 

page 10.) • 

5. The Diurnal,® or daily motion of the Eartli, 
which is from WeJit to east, causes day and night 

3 (Latin) i>t>«-<-day. 


1 (Latin) Annus— u year. 
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Sunset tou8 
18 Bunritti 
the peopto who 
live on the other 
bide of the 
Earth. 


This picture of 
Btands 

SUN. oppobitethe lip-ht 
p:!!! of the earth 
to show the cause 
• of daj- and ni^^ht. 


1. The Earth revolves around the Sun once a 


year, a*t a nie.aii distance of 02^ JuilliOllS of miles, ^ 
irfbving at the rate of nearly twenty miles a second. • 


The lEcliptic is an ima-ginary line drawn around the World to 
indicate the Earth's aWnV, that is, the path of the Earth >i 
annual journey around the Sun. It crosses the Equator, 
and is not a circle in shape, but an ellipse, 

2. The Earth’s Annual motion around the Sun 
causes the four seasons — Spring^ Summer y Auiumuy 
and 

(j. There are Four Oardiual Points, that is, 
chief points of the compass, viz. : — Northy Southy EaHy 
and West. 


. On a map the top part is called the Nortl^; the bottom, the Routk ; 
* « the right hand side, as we look at it, the Eaat ; and the left 
hand side, the JFeat. 


THE EARTH’S SIZE. 

4 1. Tlic Equator* is an imaginary circle drawn 

around the earth, exactly midway between the Poles. 

The Equator divides the Earth into, two tfqual divisions, called 
hemispheres, that is, half spheres. The Northern half is 
called the yoitheni ; the soulhenv half, the 

Southern Uemlaphcre. 

1 (Ijatn) equal ■ and Terra— ihtt Earth. 
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2. The Ciroumferenoe, or distance around the 
Eartli, is nearly 25,000 miles, ^ts Diameter,^ or 
distance through the centre, is not quite 8,000 milss* 

The exact circumference of the 
Earth at the equator is 21,900 
miles, diameter 7,926 miles. 

As the Earth is flattened a little 
around the poles, its axis is 
its shortest diameter, being 
« about 25 miles leas than the 
equatorial diameter. 

Although the Earth is so large 
it can be measured, and some? 
leaAied people have also been 
able to weigh it. 

3. Distances on the Eartli arc measiuetl by nieaihs 
of circles drawn around it, called 

Parallels of Latltuda and 

Meridians of Longitude. r 

For the sahe of measurement, nil circles are divided into 360 
equal parts, called Degrees, therefore one-half of the Earth’s 
circumference is 380^, a:\d a quarter, 90°. A dvipcc (°} is sixty 
geographical miles, oi 69i English miles, y 



5 ! 1. latitude ifl distance north or south of tho 

Equator, and ib measured by imaginary circles drawn 
around the World Parallel to it. ^ • 

2. Places north of the Equator, like Ekgfaii^ are 
in Nortll Latitude ; tlie places south of the Eqnatoi*, 
like Australia, are in Soutll Latitude. 

As the distance from the Equator to either Pole is exactly* one 
quarter of the whole circumference, tho greatest latitude a 
place can have is 90°. 

3. LOXi.gitude is distance east or west of a given 
place, and is measured by half circles called Meri- 
dians, drawn around the Earth from Pole to Pole. 


1 (Greek) i>ta--throu;b ; a measure. 
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We reckon our Longitude from the .line passing through the 
Boyal Observatory of Greenwich, The French somelfcimes 
reckofi^heirs from a lino passing through Paris. Greenwich, 
< near Ijon(f6n, is now generally adopted as the prime meridian 
by most countries. 

Mtridiayi^ means Mid-day<, and linos of longitude are cabled 
JMeridiarut, because all places situated on the same lino have 
mid-day or noon at the same time. The greatest longitude a 
place can have is 180^. 


4. Places east of the Kno passing through Greenwich 
are in East Longitude, and places west of that line 

in West Longitude. , ^ 

« 

The Earth rotates at the I'ate of 15“^ in an hour, or 1® in four 
minutes, heueo a navigator can always toU his longitude by 
means of the Sun and a good chronometer. Time at Plymouth', 
which IS two degrees west of Greenwich, is therefore eight 
minutes later than at Greenwich. 

It must be rcmonibcrcd that since the meridians of longitude 
converge from the Fquator towards the Poles, the degrees of 
longitude contiiinally become less, being 09i En^^lish mile at 
the Equator, and about 43 miles iti the latitude of London. 


THE ZONES. 

6 \ •X "-The earth is divided into Five ZoneS or belts 
j of land, to indicate its climate, viz. : — 

One Torrid Zone, 

Two Temperate Zones, 

Two Frigid Zones. 

2. The Torrid** Zone lies on ^ach side of the 
Equator, between the Tropics^ and includes tlio hottest 
parts of the Earth. . • 

1 (Latin) Meridiet — Mid -day or noon. 

S(LatiiO Torreo— I burn. 
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I TIic Tropics^ that is, ‘^iuntintj jwintts " of the Suii, are 28i° from 
th%Etjeiator ; that on tho north being called f’ancer, that on 
the south Caprivorn, The Sun ib always Tcrtiiml over some 
portion of the Torrid Zone. 

3. The Frigid^ Zones lie between tlie Polar or 

Arctic Circles and the Poles^ and include tlie coltlesst 
parts of tlie Earth. , 

The Polar Circles are 23J° from tho Polos. 

. The North Polar Circle is 'sailed the Arctic Circle ; and the tSouth 
Polar^ the Antarctic CDole. 

For some time in winter the Snji never shines on the Frirfid /Cones, 
and for the same period in summer he never sets ; hence, in 
those regions, there are nights in winter more than 24 hours 
long, and days in summer of corresponding length. The people 
t living^bcyond the Arctic Circle enjoy in summer thre^ Tuontks' 
sunshine, and in winter are visited with three motifs' darkness. 

4. Tho Temperate® Zones lio between the^SSo/vid 
and Frigid^ 

Tlio Sun is never vertical over any portion of the Temperate 
Zones. The climate naturally grows colder as we proceed 
from the Tropics to the Arctic Circle. 

The Squinoxes are the pointaover which the Bun’s path (Ecliptic 
Circle) ih its annual journey crosses the Equator twice 
• annuaUy — ^namely, at the Spdng or Vem/il Nguinox (March 

2lBt), and <he Autumnal Equinox (September 21st). Pay and 
night are equal all the world over at these dates. 

» (Gri tk) Trope— 1 turn. ^ (Latin) Friyeo—l grow cold. 8 (Latin) Tempera— 1 moderate. 
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The SolBtioes are the positions occupied by the Son when it is 
most remote from the Equator. Qiliere are Two Sohticia—lhe 
Sumik9j’ Solstice (June 2l8t); the Winter Solstice (December 
. 21st). At the Summer Soletioe the Sun is vertical over the 

Trojpic of Cancer; at the Winter Solstice, he is vertical over 
the Trojpic of Capricorn^ 


QUESTIONS.! 


1. What is meant 1)3' the term Geography ? 

‘J. Wliftt ih the Eiirth, and around what 
diiffs it rt*\olvt' ? 

i \xpla i n the meaning of J^rimary and 
Stcontini 1 / 1 lam'As 

'i. Wliut iw the exact shape of the Earth? 

irArt^ proofs have we that the li o/W w 
tooiid^ ^ 

0 (.>») what does the Eartli revolve, and 
in what time 

7. II'Hi'jaAt do London and Quito move 
\n o miiKiti through the daily motion of the 
J'Jaifh '' 

\Yhat are the Poles? Name them. 

• 0 What causes day und night? 

1 . How far is the E«arth from the Sun? 

11. flow long is the Earth in revolving 
around the Sun? 

12. 'What does this revolution cause? 


13. AVhat is the Equator, and into what 
dots it divide the Earth? 

14. Name the Cardinal Points. 

15. What is the distance around the Earth 
at the Equator, and tlirough it from Pole to 
Pole? 

16. What and where ts the Ecliptic Circle ? 

17. How are lift distances on the Eaiiii 
measured ? 

IS. Define the meaning of the terms Lati- 
tude and Longitude. , 

19, Why ate Latitude Lines called Parol- 
Ids, and Longitude Lines Meridians? 

to. Ilinv can a navigator tell the distant 
of his ship east or west of (rrecnicich ? 

21 . What are the uses of the Zones V Name 
them, and define their positions. 

In what portions of the, world is it 
aonu'tinies dark for many days t Why * 


THE EARTH’S SURPAgE. 

7 1 1. The Sur&oe of tlie Earth consists of Land and 

'• Water. * 

^ > TA little more than Ont-quartcr of the Earth’s surface consists of 
Land, and not quite Three-quarters of Water. 

The area of the land is about 62 millions of square miles ; and 
that of the water about 145 mUlions. 

LAND. 

2. Tho largest Divisions of Land are called Con- 
tinents.* • . 

3. There are Fire Continents— Hurope, Asia, 
Africa, America, and Australia. 

1 Questioas printed in Italics can only be answered by referring to the small typo. 

2 (Latin) Con — with ; and Teneo — I hold. 
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Europ#, Arfia, and Africa, are in the Eastern Hemisphere. They 
make up one great Continent^ sometimes called the Old WviUl. 


America, discovered by Columbus, in 1VJ2, is in the Western 
Hemisphere. It is often spoken of as the World. 
Australia and the Islands of the Tacific Ocean, in A Hemisjdieres^ 
arc called Oceania. 

I 4. Continents are divided into Countries, rfnd 
i countries are again divided into Counties^ Sfatet<^ Pro^ 
vinces, Cantons^ iJepartnients^ &c. 

The iHcisioris of England are called Counties, those of America, 
States, those of Spain, Provinces, thuwso of Switzerland, 
Cantons, and those of France, Departments. 

8 j 1. An Island is a piece of land surrounded by 
1 water, as Iceland, 

2. A Peninsula^ is a piece of land liearlj^sur- 
rounded by water, as Italy. 

3. An IstliniUS^ is a narrow neck of land joining 
two larger portions, as the Isthmus of Suez. 

4. A Cape® is a piece of land jutting out into the 

sea, as L^did^s End. « 

Capes are sometimes called Nazes, Bills^ &c. 

1 * 5, The Coast is that portion of the land on which 
tlie sea washes. 

1 (Jjatin) Pene— almost ; and insulat an island. 

2 (G reeki ist Amo®-the neck. » (Latin) Caput— the head. 
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1. A Mountain is a high MIL 


Hills elevated 


more than 1 ,000 feet above the le'iTel of the sea are 
always called Mountains. 

Mountain heights generally follow each other in a Range, like 
those of the Pennine Range^ or they are arranged in a group, 
like those of the Cumbrian group. When Ranges sncc&ed each 
other, they form a Chain. 


2. A Volcano^ is a burning mountain, as Etna. 

The neighbourhood of volcanoes is more or less subject to 
earthquakes. 

3. A Plain is a level portion of the country ; if 
much eli^vated, it is called a Table Land or Plateau. 

4. A Valley is the low land lying between two 
ranges of hills. River Valleys are often called dales. 


WATER. 


10 


1. The largest divisions of Water are called 
Oceans, as the Pacific Ocean. 


2. There are Pive Oceans — the Atlantic, Pacific, 
Indian,. Arctic, and Antarctic. 



1 From Fulcanus— the Greek god of flre^ 
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The Atlantio^ Ocean liea between Europe and Africa on one 
side, and Amcnca on the other. It receives the waters q| the 
largest *riv^ra, has a less nimiber of islands than the Pacific, 

‘ and is remarkable for its 'strong currents. Several Tele- 
graphic Cables cross its bed from Europe to America. 

The Pacific^ Ocean lies between Asia and America. It is 
the largest ocean, exceeding in surface all the land of the 
globe, and is studded in some parts with multitudes of 
islands. 

The Indian Ocean lies to the south of Asia. This ocean is the 
hottest, and is subject to* periodical winds, called Mormons. 
The Arctic*'' Ocean lies around the North Pole, and is much 
visited by saiUng ships for whales^ sedls^ drc. 

The Antarctic* Ocean lies around the SouSi Pole, and is ^•e^y 
* little known. 

3. A Sea is a part of the Ocean having a particular 

name, as the Irish Sea, ^ 

4. A Gulf is a piece of water running up a ’ 
* considerable distance into the land, as the Persian 

Gulf. 

5. A Bay is a piece of water running up into the 
land and having a wider opening than a Gulf, as the 
Bay of Biscay. 

11.. 1. A Strait is a narrow piece s>of wat^r joinipg 

^^two^ larger portions, as the Straits of Dover ^ and a 
Ohannel is a wider passage than a Strait, as the 
St. Georgeh Channel. 

The plnral form Straits is generally nsed. 

2. A Lake is a piece of water entirely surrounded 
by land, as Lake Geneva. ^ 

J So called from the Atlas mountains In Abfca. 

9 (Latin) Poci/!ctt«— peoceful, called so by the Spaniards. • 

» (Greek) ArWos— a boar. The constellation of stars, called Arktos, or the war, being 
over the Arctic Olrole. 

9 Anti— means opposite ta 


laj 

OonUi. 
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, H 3. A River is a stream of water draining tlio land 
Cont^. and flowing into the sea, or some otJier })ortion of 
water, as the Thamefi. 

The Source of a river is its oommcncement. 

Tho Mouth of a river is where it discharges its water into the ada 


BITO'S-EYC VIEW or A SIVCR BASIN. 

Tlie right and left Banks of a rivc^.* confine its conrso. 

The iMUa of a river is the alluvial land enclosed between its two 
extreme mouths. 

4. The land drained by a river is called the fiver’s 
Basin, and the high ground which ^iiides tlie 
adjoining streams, flowing in op])osite direettons, 
is called'a Water-slied. / 
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PEOPLE AND RACES. 

I. The population of the World is variously 
estimate^ from about 1,200 to 1,400 millions, of 
wliich Asia contains more than one hal/y and Europe 
tiearly one qua/rter. 

The p€»ople of the world differ very much in complexion, features, 
and language ; they axe consequently divided into diatinci races. 
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2, The human family is often said to consistf c4 
five races,* which may thus be arranged, acjsording 
to cortiplexion and feature : — 

The Oattoasian,^ or white race. 

The Mongolian, 9 or yellow race. 

The Negro,® or black race. 

The Malay, ^ or tawny race. 

The Indian,® or eoj>per colored race. 

This division according to color, although a good gdheral guide for 
young stndonts, must not be considered binding. For example, 
the Caucasian race includes the marthy Greek and the black 
JSindoOf as well as the white Englishman; and there are many 
tribes of Negroes not purely black. • • 

This arrangement of the races is the one adopted by Blumenhach. 
Baron Cuvier gives three large races, the Caucasian^ the Mon- 
golian^ and Ethiopian^ considering that jkhe Indians and Malays 
are only varieties of the Negro or Mongolian typos, whilst \ 
others divide the human family into seven, and even ton races, 

* (1) The Oauoaslan race Inhabits Europe, Western Asia, and Northern Africa ; 
extending from the borders of Eastern India to the Atlantic Ocean, and from the Desert of 
Sahara to the Arctic Ocean ; excepting the districts occupied by the Magyars, of Hun^'ary ; 
the Turks, of Turkey ; the Tartars: the Old Finns, of Finland ; and the Lapps oi Lap- 
land, who are of Mongolian origin. They have also oolonised nearly the whole of America, 
Southern Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. The Caucasians have generally fair skins ; 
oval faces ; long silky hair ; and vertical foreheads. This race is sometimes called the 
** Indo-European " or “ A rgan.” 

(2) The Mongolian race generally occupies the Eastern jwrtinn of and the 
Japan f^ands. The Finns, Lapps, Turks, Esquimaux, also belong to this race The 
Mongols haveAt^oio skins ; lank, straight, black hair ; oblique eyes ; slanting foreheads ; 
and bones. 

0 The Negro race inhabits all Africa, South of the Sahai-a Desert ; excepting the 
districts on the South, colonised by the Caucasians. Some portioA'of the United States 
is also occupied by Negroes, descended from the former slaves. The natives of Australia, 
Tasmania, and many of the Malaysian Islands may also bo classed with tlic Negro. The 
))eoplo of this race have generally yrt Woefc skins ; hUude, woolly hair ; flat noses ; thick lips ; 
and heads longer than broad. 

(^) The Malay raoe occupies th«ilfafay Peninsula of Asia, and most of the Islands 
of Oceania. The people of this race somewhat resemble the MonSoHans ; hut their fore- 
heads are less receding. They have taumy or brown skins, and eoarse, black hrir. 

(®) The Indian or American race consists of the natives of America, and are 
divided into many tribes, such as the Chippsamys, Paleness, Sioux, Cherokees, Caribs, 
Pataqonians, Ac. They we gradually being exterminated by CaucasiaA colonists. They 
have red skins ; Vmg, coarse, Uaok hair ; receding foreheads ; and sharp intelligent features. 


12 . 
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providing' especial classes for the Hottentots, Papuans, Haoriea, 
&c. The more advanced student caimot do better than adopt 
the classification of Professor Hu^ey, the best modem autho- 
rity on this subject, who divides the varieties of the human 
race into two large dimaions, according to the character of 
their hair, viz. : — the “ Hlotricki," having crisp, woolly hair, 
and the “ Lciotrichi,** having smooth hair. These, again, are 
each arranged by the learned professor in various classes. 


. GOVERNMENTS. 

13 j 1. People living under one Government ibrm a state 
or nation. . 

^iomadic t^bes living in a hunting state, as th<f American Indians, 
or fii pastoral state, as some of the Arabs, are generally ruled 
by a chief. 

2. There are two kinds of Govei’nineiiis — Mon- 
arohical and Republican. 

In a Monarchical form of government the ruling power is vested 
in a monarch, whose ofiice is general 1} keredUary, as m Kugiatid 
and Italy, but it may be elective. 

Ill a lU' publican form of goveriimoiit, the ruling power is in the 
hands of the people, who choose a President from among them- 
.selvcs to exercise it for a limited number of years, as in the 
t-uited iStaies, dicU:.erland, and France. 

Tiiere are two kinds of Monarchies — Despotic 
; :ui(i Limited. 

A J)espohc or Absolute Monarch makes his own laws and, i^iles as 
he x^lcases, such as the Hhaii of Persia, and, to ^.I^rtam extent, 
the Emperor of Russia and the Sultan of Turl-ey, 

A Limited or Constitutional Monarch rules after certain fixed 
plans, and the laws of the country are generally made and 
adniuustered by a body of men called the Legislature, chobeu 
by the people for that purpose, as in Englarui, 


REI .GIONS. 

14 I ]. Tlie Religions of tlie world are often classed 
I .under two heads — Mouo-thelstio, or the worship of 
{ one God, and Poly-theistio, or the worship of more 
] tluku one God. 
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14‘ 2. There ^are three chief divisiom of Mono-thcSstfc 

Oontd. Religions — the Christian, Je^vish, and Mahommedan. 

The Christian Hellgion generally prevails in Europe and those 
. parts of the World colonised by Europeans; such as the 

countries of North and South America, Australia, and New 
Zealand. 

The Jewish Keliglon, which had its origin in Palestine, is still 
the religion of the Jews wherever they are found. 

. The Mahommedan Beligion prevails in Tui^ey, Northern 

Africa, and Western Asiar 

The most prominent forms of Poly-theistio Religions are the 
Bmhmtnum of the Hindoos, the Buddhism o£ Tibet and Further 
India, the fire-worship of the Parsees,*a sect of Hindoos ; and 
* the Fetichism of the African tribes. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. Of what does the surface of the Earth 
consist, and in what proportions f 

4L What are the largest divisions of the 
Earth called ? 

3. How many Contioents are there f 

4. What is fneafU by the Old World and 
the Few World f 

[i. What is Oceania? 

e. What are Continents divided into? 

7. Explain the meaning of the terms 
iriandtpenifisulat isthmus^ cape, and coast f 

8. What is the difference between a 
mountain and a hill ? 

9. What are volcanoes, and what prevails 
in their neig fBi^ rhood t 


10. Define the terms plain, plateau, and • 
vaUvy. 

11. What are the largest divisions of * 
water called? Name them and give their 
positions. 

j 12. Define the terms sea, gulf, hay, strait, 
ehanwl, lake, and river. 

I 18. What is meant by the basin oT a river, 

' and the water-shed of a country ? 

I 14. What is tho estimated population of 
j the world ? , 

I 15. How many races are there ? 
i J6. Write out a description of each race f 
{ 17. What is tffe diflerenoe between an 

I absolute and limited monarch ? 


Zbe Uniteb Itindbom. 


15 ‘ 1. The United Kingdom is situated on the West 

side of Europe, in the Atlantic Ocean, and consists ol 
Great Britain and Breland., with the a(^*acent islands. 
The area of tho United Kingdom is somewhat more than 
121,000 square miles, or nearly* one-thirtieth pni; of the 
entire area of Europe ; whilst Its population is more than 
C5 millions,! or about one-ninth part of that of Europe. 

• In 1881 tlic i>opulatioii was 35,172,070. Estimated population in 1888 wa/86, 200,000 
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2. Great Britain is the largest island of Europe, 
a|id consists of England^ in the South; Scotland^ in 
the North ; and Wales^ on the West of England. 

3. Ireland is an island^ separated from England 
by the Irish Sea. 

IrelELnd was conquered by England in the reign of Henry H. 
1172 ; but Henry VIII. was the first English sovereign styled 
^ **King of Ireland'' — ^his predecessors being called Lords nj 
Ireland** The Parliaments of Great Britain and Ireland weio 
not united until the time of George m., 1801. 

I Wales was conquered in 1282 by Edward I., but was not incor- 
porate^ with England until the time of H^nry Vlll., 158C. 
ScotlaSid was united to England in 1603, when J^mcs VI. of 
Scotland, being heir to the English throne, became James 1. 
of England. The JParliameuts of England and Scotland, honk 
ever, were not united until the time of Queen Amie, 1707. 

4. England is the largest, wealthiest, and most 

populous portion of Great Britain. „ 

finglanb anb Males. 

PHYSICAL FACTS. 

16 1. England^ is the Southern portion of Great 

Britain. Its greatest 

* * Length is 420 miles, and , 

Breadth, 860 miles. 

Area, over 58,000 square miles. . 

The greatest length of England is reckoned from Bendch-on- 
7 if:eed to Lizard Point in Cornwall ; and its greatest breadth 
from Lowestoft Jfeu in Suffolk to Land's End in Cornwall. 

2. England is bounded on the 

' Jr North, by ScoUand. 

J^ast, by the North Bia or German Ocean. 

SoUlh, by the English Channel. 

, West, , by the Irish 5ea, 8t. George's Channel^ and the 

I Atlantic Ocean. 

(1) The werd England Sa a corruption of Anjjlelandt that is, the land of the 
Angles, The term EngUtid will generally include Wales. 
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16 3. The Ooast^ of EDgland is much indebted, 

Contd. especially oh j^ts western side. Including the openings 
into ‘the land, it is more than 2,000 miles long. 

, With the exception of about 70 miles on the Scotch Borders, 

England ia surrounded by water, and is therefore a Peninsula.^ 
The indented character of the west and south-west coast has 
undoubtedly been caused by the heavy roll of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 
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BAYS, &c. 

1. TRe most important Openi^s^ ow the East 
Coast are; — 


The Humber .. •• 

The Wash 

The Mouth of the Thames 


C annexed with the North Sea. 


2. The most important Openings on the South . 
Ooast are : — 


Portsmouth Harbour ' 
Southampton Water 
Poole Bay .. 

Tor Bay 

Plymouth Sound .. 
Falmouth Harbour 
Moimts Bay* .. > 


Connected with the Enylish Channel. 


(1) It i^b^tcrestlng: to notice how many ‘Udal swamps on the coast line have bpen 
roclainiod and made into fertile pastures. Fbr example the swampy levels surrounding 
the Wa»hf to the extent of many hundred thousand acres, have been reclaimed by d^ kes and 
drainage, somewhat similar to the flat and depressed districts on the Dutch Coast. The 
mouth of the Kentish Stour and liovmey Marshes^ have also been reclaimed by drain- 
age, and protected by strong embankments ; and immense tracts at the mouth 0 / the Pee, 
in Cheshire, are at present being saved in the same manner. The action of the sea and 
the shitting nature of the sand<banks around our coast have also altered very considerab1> 
the character of our ixjrts. Sbbe Flee^o.nd Sandwicht in Kent, were at one time of much 
maritime importance ; but now they are some distance from the sVa. Old WincheUea^ on 
the Sussex coast, one of the Cinque portSt" has been destroyed by an influx of the sea ; 
whilst the harbour of Rye, another einque port, In which it sixty ^four gun shih could once 
ride in safety, w-ill now scarcely admit a vessel of 200 tons burthen. Chester, too, was once 
a large port of easy access, but now the mouth of the Dee is so filled with sand-banks, timt 
only the smallest craft can approach the city. 

s Mount’s Bay is so called from St. Michael's Mount, at the Head of the^Bay, 
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L The most important Openings on the West Coast 
are : — * . 

' Barnstaple Elay • 

Bristol Cliannel ) 

Containing — 

Swamea Bay and i 
CcbermaHhen Bay / 

Milford Haven . . 

St. Bride's Bay . . 

« Cardigan Bay. . . . 

Mouth of the Dee. . 

„ „ Mersey . 

. M .. nibble 
L(oreoambe Bay .. 

Solway Firth . . . . 

The Wash and Marecamhe Bay have the appearance of immense 
sand'banks at low water, when, in many parts, they can be 
crossed on foot. 


> Connected with the Atlantic Ocean, 


I Connected with St. George i 
Channel. 


y Cmnectcd wiih the Irish Sea, 


) 
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STRAITS. 

'Z 1, Straits of Dover, bet>?veen England and 
France, 21 miles wide. 

2. Menai Straits, between Wales and Anglesey, 
14 miles long, and an average breadth of 1 mile. 

3. £ pithead,^ 4 miles wide; and Solent, from 1 to 
3 miles wide, between the Isle of Wight and Hampshire. 

* The Yarmouth Boadt, east of Yarmouth ; the Downs^ beUvecn the 
Goodwin Sands and Kent ; and Spithead, are wlnc^known road- 
steads, affording good anchorage for ships. 

CAPES. 

1. The most important Capes on the East Ooast 

are : — 


^mb^oughHead*) 

Spurn Head . *J 
Lowestoft MaSiP «• inSvffotle. 

1 This roadstead is so seoute that ssUon sometimes mdi it the ** Queen's Bedohamber,** 

2 Flaniborough, means the *^lKViiugh of JUmes; ** beacons being formerly lighted on 
the top of the high cliff. 

^Ifess and Naze, that JS| Mffis or headland, are cormptious of the word nose, 


rraze» 


tnM^ssex. 


North Foreland . . ) . 
South Foreland . . 
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2. The most important Capes on the South. Coast 

arg.:— ' 

* Dungeness^ .. in Kent. 

BeaohyHead .. 

SelseyBUl* .. 

St. Catherine’s Point .. ) • 

The Needles . . . . f 

St. Alban’s Head . . 1 > > • 

Portland BIU .. . . J- •» i>or»e«.W 

Start Point . . . in Devonshire. * 

Lizard Point .. •. «n Cornwall . 


21 I The most important Capes on ‘ths West Ooast 


are 


Land’s Hnd 
HarUand Point . . 
Worm’s Head . . 
St. David's Head 
Braich-y-Pwll** .. 
Great Orme’s Head 
Linas Head 
Formby Head .. 
St. Bees’ Head . . 


in Cornwall, 
in Devonshire, 
in Olamorganshire, 
in Pembrokeshire. 

in Caernarvonshire. 


in Anglesey, 
in Lancashire, 
in Cumberland. 

Lowestoft Ness, in Suffolk, is the most easterly cape; Lizard 
Pointy the most southerly ; and Landes Endy 260 miles in a 
direct line south-west of London, the most westerly. 
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ISLANDS. 

The principal Islands are : — 

( Holy Island •• •* off Northumherlard. 

Thanet > . ^ 

Sheppey ) 

Isle of Wight « . ** off Hampshire. 

Soilly Isles •• ** off Cornwall. 

Lundy IslanA . . off Devonshire. 

Anglesey with BColyhead qff Oaemarvonahire. 

Walney iff* Lancashire. • 

Isle of Man . . • • V» tAa Irish Sea. 

* Ses foot-note 0 on previous jmtje. 2 Seal’s Island (?) 

3 Draich-y-PtoU, derived from the Welsrfi Braich-^rm ; and PwU — ^pool.. 
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The Isle of Man, about mid- 
between England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, contaiiis 2sa 
square inilbs- The Earls of 
Derby were formerly 
q/ Man.** Purchased of^tiu' 
Duke of Athol, into whos^e 
hands it had passed, by t'-** 
English Govcrimtent in 1705. 
The 'interior is mountainous, 
Snaefell beinp: 2,000 feet hi^^h. 

The lead mines of Laf ey arc 
very valuable. It contains four 
towns— Douirlitts, tlie lar;rest ; 
Ramstvy, the most pictui- 
esque ; Cast letow n ,th<» aNsizc 
town ; and I^el, celebrated 
for its fleet of flshin;; boats. 
The island is much resorted to 
by tourists and excurscoamts. 


Holy Island contains about 
1,000 acres. It is inhabited by a little 
less that» 1,000 people, who are 
chiefly enga^ in lobster and other 
flshcries, and is so called because it 
was once the seat of a Saxon bishop* 
rio. It is only an island at hiffh water. 

Gtton|Bey*i Jersey,! 4lder- 
ney.i and Sark, usually called the 
Channel Islands, are situated in the 
Erglish ChafiDol, ofl the coast of 
France. They are the ooly remains 
of our former threat French posses- 
sions. Alderney is uot^ for its 
valuable breed of cows; It is only 
nine miles from the French coast, 
bein^ separated from it by the ** Race 
of Aldemeij.** Jersey is the largest. 

Tbanet is uowno longer an island ; 
the frh^llow diannel that onoe separ-^ 
nted it fretn ttie mainland has been ' 
reclaimed for sgticultural purposes. 

«' Shoppoy,! at ^he mouth of the 


Thames and Medway, is sci-aratcd 
from the mainland by an arn/of the 
sea called the Swale. 

The Sdlly Isles, about 20 miles 
from Land’s End, consist of nearly ?')0 
isU-ts and rocks, St. Marjf being the 
largest, and Hugh Town is the capital. 
They are said to be the Cassiteride>>, or 
tin islands, visited by the Phcemcians. 
Area, 8,500 acres. 

Lusdy Island, about 11 miles from 
Hartland Point, is mp-ounfled by lofty 
rocks, excepting ^ its oast side. 
Formerly noted lor pirates. Area, about 
2,000 acres. 

Bolyk^ad, on Holy Isle, is con- 
nected with Anglesey by. a long 
causcw'ay, which may be crossed at 
low water. 

Walney! Island, about 10 miles 
in length, with an average breadth of 
tliree-qusdpters of a mile, belongs to the 
Parish of Dalton-io-Furness. 


1 Ra, Ey, or Ay, means an Idand. Thus, Anglesey means the UU of the Angles, 
called BO by the English when they took it, in the reign of Edward 1 , ; Sheppey, the Jsle <f 
Sheep; and Selscy, perhaps, means the Jale of Seals. 
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QUESTIONS. 


S. Of what does the United Kingdom 
cofiaiet ? 

2. Compare Us size and population toith 
Euro • e. 


S. Of what does Great Britain consist? 

4. When were Wales, Ireland, and Scot^ 
land attached to England t 


f). Duhiie the size and boundaries of 
England. 

6. What is the shape of England f 

7. Write out the bays of £ngla3li|d called • 
after towns that stand on tiiem. \ 

8. What do,fiailors totnetimes eaOiSpit- 

head, and why f V 


D. Write out a list of Bnglisii capes, 
either called derived from ness, 

10. What does Flamborough Head mean ? 

11. Write out a list of the Welsh capes. 

12. What are the meanings of Sheppey,^ 
Jlardsey, Anglesey, Selsey, and Thorne^ f 

1$. Name five islands in the English 
Channel 

14. Deserihe fits Isle of 31 an and ThanH. 

15. What is otffen done to protect fiat 
coasts f Give samples, 

10. What is often done by sand-banlcsf 
Give examples. 


MOUNTAINS. 

23 ! 1. The Surface of England is very varied. It is 

general 

MountainouB in the North and TVesL 
Hilly tn the Central and Southern Counties. 

Plat in the Eastern Counties. 

2. The Mountains of England may be divided 
into three systems^ viz. : — • 

The NortJbtem System, mcluding the 1 

Pennine Range, and > in the North of England. 

Cumbrian Group, ) 

The Cambrian System, in Wales 

The Devonian System, in 8or..erset, Devon, and Cornwall. 

The Pennine Eange extends from the Cheviot Hills to the Peak in 
Derbyshire. ^eCambrian System includes all theWelsh ranges. 
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1 . 


2 . 


The chief heights in the Pennine^ rp,ng® are : — 

^ Orossfell* 8,000 feefliigh. 

Wbemaide 2,884 „ „ 

Ingleborougb 2,861 „ „ 

Peny-Gsmt 2,270 „ „ 

The Peak . . . . • . about 1,800 feet high. 

The chief heights in the Cumbrian^ group are: — 
-j Soaw Pell^ .. .. 8,166 'feet high. 

Sklddaw 


j- above 3,000 feet high. 


Helvellyn 

Scaw Fell* is the highest English mountain. 

I Pennine, derived Irom the Welsh, Pen, which means a bead or hill. 
"t pell, the Saxon for a mountain. Norse,JFyeIcf-^a hill side, 
s Cumbrian from CumbHa, the' British name of that district 
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1. The chief heights in the Cambrian' systonv 

are : — • » 

SnQwdons •• •• 8,571 feet high. 

Cader Idris 2,900 feet high. 

Plynlimmon 2,500 feet high. 

Caermarthen and \ 

Brecknock Beaoona’ I •• " 2,500 feet high. 

Snowdon is the highest mountain in the South of Britain. 

2. The chief heights in the Devonian range arc: — 

Dunhery Beacon*^ in SomerseCshire . . 1,700 feet. 

Yes Tor and Oawsand Beaoon, in Devonshire, 1,800 „ 
Browxu Willy, in Cornwall 1,400 „ 

• • 
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The most important Hills are : — 

The Mendip and Quantook, in Somersetshire. 

* The Gotswold, in Gloucestershire. 

The Mcdvem, in Worcestershire. 

The Wrekin, in Shropshire. 

The Ohiltem, in Oxcm and Bucks. 

The Wolds of Yorkshire and Linocdnshire. 

The Downs, in the counties south of the Thames. • 

The Downs and Ckittem Hills are chalk ranges, branching oft 
from Salisbury Plain in WiLtshire. ^ 
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PLAINS. 

' Thc.'principal Plains of England are : — 

The Central Plain, occupying much of the middle part of Eng- 
land. 

The Plain of York, between the Pennine range and the Wolds. 
The Cheshire and Shropshire Plain^ between the Pennine range 
and the Cambrian mountains. 


The Eastern Plain, oast of the Central Plain. 

The Weald of Kent, b9tween the North imd South Downs. 


The Salisbury Plain, in Wiltshire. 
Dartmoor, in Devonshire. 


^ From Cambria^ the old Britidi word for Wa] 

* Snowdon meani the snow-hiU^ from snow and ( 

.* So called because “ teooon /Ires ” were once lighted on them. 


(if 

snd don. 
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RIVERS. 

' 1. Engflaiyi is well watered. 

2. Iarj[jest Rivers of England are : — 

[ The Tiiamos, 210 miles long. 

The Severn, 220 m. 

The Trent, 180 m. 

The Yorkshire Ouse, 150 m. ; and 
The Great Ouse, 145 m. 

3. The I'liaines, with its iribiitaries^ is the largest 
• thougli not the longest English river. It rises in the 

Cotswold Uilhy and flows into the North Sea. 

Its chiel Tributaries are the Kenneth Daresit, and Medway^ 
on its right bank ; and the Oolw^ Brents andbL^ci, on its left. 
Ittany important towns stand on its banks ; as London, Gnejiwich. 
Woolwichf Jiichmondt Windsor ^ Reading ^ Oxford^ <feo. 
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1. The Severn is the longest English river; it 
contd. rises in Plynlimmon and flows into the Bristol CJianneL 
Its chief Tributaries are the Teme on its right bank, and tho 
Strafford Avon on its left. 

The most noted towns on its banks are Giouocftter, Worcesferttuid 
Shrewahury, Stratford, the birth-place of Shakespoare, is on 
the Avon, 


THE TRENT* BASIN Area3972Sq.Ma. 



j 2, The Trent rises in Staffordshire and flows into 
the Humber, 


Its chief Tributaries axe t^e Sow, Tame, and Soar on its right 
tfankf and the Dove and Derwent on its left. 

The most important towns standing on its banks are Nottingham 
and Neitarh, 

Staford stands on the Sow, Derby on the Derwent, Leieester on the 
Soar, and Birmingham is drained by the tributaries of the 
I Tame. 
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20 3. The Yorkshire Ouse drains Yorhahire^ iAemI 

Ckintd. flows into the Humber. 

Its*chief Tributaries are the Ure, Kidd, Wharf e, Aire, 

Colder, and Don. 

• York and Ooole are the chief towns on the bonks of the Ottee. 

' Leeds stands on the Aire; Wdkqfield and Hdli/ax on the Colder; 

Doncaater on the Don ; Rotherham on the Bother ; and Shejfield 
on the Sheaf, at its junOtion with the Don. 

THE OUSE BASIN ArcaL4207Sq.M«.;. 



4. The Great Ouse rises in Northamptonshire, and 


. flows into the Waslu 

Its chief Tributaries are the Little Quae and Cam, on the 
right bank. 

Buckingham, Bedford, jLuntingdon, Ely, and King*s Lynn, are the 
most important towns on its banks. Co'^ridge stands on 
the Cam, • '» 

A considerable ddtour of the Quae, between St, Ives and Downham 
Market, is cut off by the new Bedford River, a canal useful for 
• drainage and navigation.^ * 
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The following is an arrangement of tlie Rivers 
draining particular Watersheds 

D&AINZNQ TBS FBNNINBS WATERgHED. 

1. On the East, flowing into the North Sea. 


River. 

Chief Towns from Source to Moutli. 

Tyne 

Hexha/nii NeivcdstUi Gateshead, ^orth and iSouth 


Shields, 

Wear 

Durham, Sunderlaiid, 

Tees 

Stockton, Middle8h(yi'cnigh, 

Gt. Ouse . . . . 

Richmond, Yoih, Selby, Goole. 


Ripon on T7re ; Knaresboro' o® Nidd ; Tadcaster on 

♦ • 

Wharfe; Leeds on Aire; Wakefield on Calder; Shef- 
field on Sheaf ; Doncaster on Don. * 

Trent 

1 



Stoke, Burton, Nottingham, Netoark. 

Stafford on Sow ; Derby on Derwent ; Leicester on 
Soar. 

2, On the West, flowing into the Irish Sea. 

River. 

Chief Towns from Source to Moutli. 

Eden 

Appleby, Carlisle. 

Derwent .. 

Keswick (on Lake Derwent-water), }Vorkington. 

Lune 

Lancaster. 

Kibble . . . . 

Preston. 

Mersey ' . . , . 

Stockport, WaiTington, Liverpool, Birkenhead. 

Bury and Manchester on the Irwoll. 

MtAINlNG TBOB BASTEBN COUNTIES BETWEEN THE 

TSOaXT AKD TBAKBS BASIN?’ ' 

River. 

Chief Towns from Source to Mouth. 

Witham .. 

Lincoln, Boston. 

WeUand . . . . 

Stamford, 

Nen 

Northampton, Peterborough, Witdteach. 

Gt. Ouse.. .. 

Buckingham, Bedford, Huntingdon, St. Ives, Ely, > 

< 

King's Lynrm 1 

Yare.. .. ;. 

Norwich, Yarmouth. 1 

^OrweU . . . . 

^ Ipswich. 

Stour 

Sudbury. | 

Colne 

Halstead, Colchester. } 

Chehuer .. .. 
u 

Chelmsford. I | 
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River. 

Chief Towns from Source to Mouth. 

Stoxgr 

Ashford^ OanUthuryt Sandwich. 

Bother . . . . 

Rye. 

Ouse . . . . . . 

Lewest Kewhaten. 

Arun.. .. 

Antndel. 

Itohin .. 

Winc/iesier, Southampton. 

South Avon 

Salishxury^ Bingmoodt Chriatdhwrch. 

Prome .. 

Dorchectevt Wareham, 

Bristol A^on ..| 

Bradford^ Bath^ Bristol. 


DKAimHa TBB DKVONZAir WATBBSHBD. 
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On the South. On the North. 


blowing into English Oh&nnel. > 

1 Flowing into Bristol Channel. 

River. 

Chief Towns. 

River. ! 

! Chief Towns. 

Otter 

Honiton. 

Oke or 

i Oalchampion, 

Exe .. .. 

Tiverton, Exeter. 

Totridge 

Bideford. 

Dart.. .. 

Totnes, Dartmouth j 

Tawe 

i Barnstaple. 

Tamar . . 

Devonport, Plymouth 
(on the Pl^rm) 

Barret .. 

Bridgewater, 

Taunton on Tone ; 
^Yeovil on Yeo. 


•' • DBAXHnrO VBB OAMBBIAir KOOXTAIlllB. 
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1. On the North, fiowing into the Irish Sea. 


River. 

Chief Towns. 

Dee 

Llangollen, Che$^r. 

Llanrwst, Conway. 

Conway . . . . 


2. On the West, flowing into Cai*digan Bay. 


River. { Towns. 

Ystwith .» ..j Ahrr}f»twith. 

Tsify I J^am^tetery Kewcastlfi Kmlyn^ CanJiqan. 
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3. On the South, flowing into the Bristol Channel 

Oontd. 

River 

Chief Towns. 


Towy . . . . 

LUmgadaekj Caermarthen. 


Tawe. 

Swansea* 


Taff 

Cardiff* 


Usk 

Abergavenny^ Usk^ Newport* 


Wye 

Monmouth^ Chepstow. 


4.‘ The Severn drains Central Wales aiul West 


Central England. 


LAKES. 
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y 1. ^gland lias but few Lakes, and these are 
’"nlK)stly situated among the Cumbrian Hills. 

2. The most important are : — 


Windennere 
UlleS' water •• 

Berwent- water • • 

Coniaton 

Baaflenthwaite^water 
Wast-water . . 

Bala 


Amottg the Cumbrian lliJU. 


in North Walei, 

3. Windermere, the largest English Lake, is only 
ab®ut 10 miles long, and 1 mile wide. 

The laike Bistrict of Giunberlaiid is mneh resorted to by^ tourist? 
from all parts of Bnglazid, on account of its beauty. 


CLIMATE. 


36 I 1. The Climate of England is healthy, and 
milder than that of most otlier countries in the same 
latitude. Much rain falls. 

The extremes of summer heat and winter cold arc loss felt in Eng- 
land than ixr most other countries of the temperate zones^ on 
account of its insular position. The proximity of the Atlantic 
Ocean and the warm Gulf Stream causes greater uniformity in 
its atmosphere. 
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36 

Oontd. 




Labrador, with its nine months of winter, lies in the same latitb^fc 
as EnglaTid. The central part of Bussia also lies in the samel 
latitude as England ; but it has a very hot summer and an 
mtenscly cold winter. 

The warmest districts of England embrace the Isle of Wight, 
Hampshire, Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall. In some of the 
sheltered bays, as at Fentriar, in the Isle of Wight ; Bourm- 
mouthy in Hampshire ; . Torbay ^ in Devonshire ; Penzame^ in 
Cornwall ; and in the Bcilly Isles, the winters are so mild that 
myrtha, citrons, camellias, cacti, fuclatiaa, and othei^ exotics, will 
flourish in the open air. 

2. West winds prevail in the ivestern counties^ and 
are charged with much moisture, • • 

3. East winds prevail in spring. They are cold^ 

dry^ and piercing, 

4. The Eastern shores of England are subject to 
less rain than the western. 


The trcsterly winds of the Atlantic Ocean, which prevail in the 
western countries, are charged with much moisture ; and, as 
they blow over the Pennine, Cambrian, and Devonian heights, 
the moisture becomes condensed into rain drops ; hence the 
greater prevalence of wet weather on the western than on the 
eastern side of England. 

SOIL. 

• 5 J Th® Soil of England is generally fertile, There 
are only a feic barren loastes^ and tliese are gradually 
being reclaimed. 

Something like fonr-Ji fthe of England is fit for cultivation. About 
me halfoi England consists of meadows, pastures, and marshes, 
and a third of arable land and gardens. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. Describe the surface of England. 

2. Name the mountain systems of England 
and describe their positions. 

$, What is meant by Give a list 

of all the, English mountains ending in 


• 

It. What is meant by the Welsh word 
'*Penf" Gi^e a list of JO moiAUains or 
places coni^encing with “ Pen.** 

5, Baeplain the oriffin of Snowdon, Cum- 
brian, and Cambrian. 

6. Write out a list of the hills of*England. 
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What are the five largest rivers o( Eng- 
land, and name the largest towns drained 
by them ? 

8. Give a list of rivers draining the Fen- 
nine and central water-sheds. 

9. What are the Welsh rivers flowing 
into the Bristol Channel ? 


10. Whore are the largest lakes of Eng- 
land sittmtedi ^nd whyf 

11. Compare the climate of England with 
other countries in the same latitude. 

j J3. What are thit cawtea of its mildnesa 1 
j Which are the wanaest districta f 

I 14. What kind of soil has England ? * 


NATUUAL BUODUCTIONS. 


ANIMALS. 

37 j 1, Englandiaremarkably/redfrom wild Animals; 
and the fe^w she lias are of the most innocent kind, as 
the fallow-deer^ red-deer^ fox^ weasel^ hhre^ rabbity 
squirrel^ &c. 

The hear^ wild boar, heaver^ <&c., were found in England 
during the time of the Ancient Britons. 

The wolf BO infested the homes of the Auglo-SaxouB, thai^ they 
called January th© WolfMmmt. 

A few wild boars in the New Forest were protected for tho chate 
down to tho time of Charles I, Wilherfel^ that is, the wild 
* hoar feUt is tho name of a district in 'Westmoreland. 

The heaver gives its name to Beverley, in Yorkshire. It woe 
found in Wales, on the Tcify; in the reign of King John. 

The wild oaf is still preserved in Chillingham Parky in Northum- 
berland. It is of a white colour, and is supposed to be 
n de8<!endod from tho ancient British race. 

The ottei-y wild caty hadgeVy and hat are still fodhd, but in no 
great numbers. 

2. Ilie domestic Animals of England are very 
nsefol, snob as the cow, sheep, Jwrse, ass, doff, &o. 

Channel Islands and Ayrshire cows are famous for milk ; Scotch 
and Hereford cattle for beef; whilst 8hin^‘homs and Welsh 
egttU combine both qualifies. 

3. The reptiles of England are not numerous ; 
among them ai^ included the common viper, the ringed 
snake, and blindwormy 

' The common viper, or adder, is the only venomous reptile lotuid. 
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37 j 4. The domestic fowls are of foreign 

and so are tlie peaoock, turjcey, ajid pheasant. 

Our common fowl^ the •gcacock^ and the ^caoantt are of Asiatic 
origin. 

The iurkt^ was introduced from America in 1524 ; so called, being 
first supposed a Turkish bird. 

(7am«,for a thickly populated country, is plentiful— and 
pheamvts being generaf ; ffrouse frequent the northern moors. 

^ Our shores are visited in winter by the totid stnany the wild gooae^ 

the wild duck, and other sea birds from Korthem Europe. 

38 I 1 • Thc^seas and rivers bf England yield a good supply 

of Fish; the salmon^ cod, lierrirfffym mackerel, and 
pilchard being the most plentiful. 

The shoaU of pilchards confine their annual visits almost entirely 
to Cornwall and Devonshire; and mackerel are found in 
greatest quantities on the southern shone from February to 
^ June. Thoherrivff arrives on our shores from the deep seas 

about the middle of summer; the fisliery coniniencos in 
Scotland in the month of June, and continues tUl November, 
off Yarmouth. The Cod Fishery is prosecuted on the Dogger 
Bank, in the North Sea, the best fish being token by hook and 
line. Flat fisheEH-twr^o^, idaice, soles, &c. — are caught in 
the English Channel and North Sea, chiefly by trawlers. 

VEGETATION. 

2. ^ The Vegetation of Englatfd is myre luxuriant than 
fliat-of any other country in the same latitude* the soil 
being generally more fertile^ and the temperature higher. 

3. There are no extensive Forests V the elm, oak, 

• heechy fivy cheetnxity maple y and willow are the most 

important trees. 

) As many as seventy-seven forests were at one time enumerated os the property of 
the Crown alone, but these hove been stfteessivcly cut down ; only |^x of them now having 
any Important eateni, viz. : — New t'orest and Woobner t'prest, in Hampshire ; Windsor 
Forest, in Berkshire; Dean Forest, in Gloucestershire; Dektimere t' crest, in. Cheshire; 
and Whittle^ry Forest, in Northamptonshire. Many, pfacee still retain th# name of 
'* forest," which have now no claim to the name, being but thinly covered with trees, such 
as Macclesfield Forest, in Cheshire ; the Forest of Arden, in Warwickshire ; and Dart- 
moor Fopsst, in Devonsliire. 
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Sufficient timber is not now prodaoed for the use of the peofile ; 
large quantities being imported from •the shores of the Baltic 
Sea and British America. 

At one time the whole of England was covered with forests ; but 
these have been gradually cut down, the soil being required to 
furnish food for the growing population. 


MINERALS. 

1. England is very rich ill useful Minerals. The 

most important are eoa/, iron, lead^ tin^ coj^per, alate^ 
and salt, 

England owes her position as the richest comitry in the world to 
thf) abundant supply of her minerals. ^ 

Mining^ without doubt, is of older date in England than in any 
other part of Europe. Tin is said to have been dug in Corn- 
wall 2,000 years ago ; and the had mines of Derbyshire were 
worked by the Homans, blocks of load bearing Homan 
inscriptions being found on the Derbyshire Moors. 

2. Its chief Mineral Wealth lies in tlie j^ortAern 
and Western Counties^ 


Generally speaking, the mineral wealth of England lies tiorth arid 
west of a line drawn from Flamhorough Head^ in Yorkshire, to 
the mouth of the Miver Axsy in Devonshire, passing through 
Northampton. The counties to the south-east of this line are 
almost entirely agricultural. 


,8, The Most valuable Coalfields are — the 


Coalfeld. 

1 Chief Colliery Towns and Districts. 

Northumh^laiid and Dur- 
ham 

NeweastUy North and Smth BhieldSy Jar- 
1 rowy Sunderland, 

Whitehaven, WorHngtony Maryport: 
Wigan, Burnley, Blackbum, Bury. 

CSimibBrlaiid 

South Lancashire . . . . 
York, Derby, and Netting. 


h a m . . , Hothediam, BhejUeldy Man^eld. 

Soiith St&fmrdBhfris .. Dudley ^ Wedmshuryy Wolvetkanipton, 

Nprth Staffordshire • . . . ' Btohe, Burslem, Hanley y Newcastle-under- 

Shropshire .. OoaWrookdale, Wellington, [Lyne 

South Wales i Merthyr Tydvily Aherda/rey Tredegar, 

Bristol . . . . ! The Mendiy Hills and Nonlt of Bristol, 
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Oonid. 


Tliese Coalfields eogage nearly 400»000* {people, and are suffi^ent 
to supply the wants of England for more than seven cpnturfSs^ 
at the present rate of consumption, which is over 123 million 
ions** yearly. 

The coal trade has been in existence upwards of GOO years, as a 
grant relative to the right of digging coal at Newcastle dates 
from the year 1239, Henry III. 
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1 . Iron is widely diffused, being found more or less 
with coal on all the eoal-Jbasms ; as well as in the 


districts of Cleveland^ in Yorkshire ; Furness^ in Lan- 
cashire; •and Northamptonshire.^ 

3. Copper and Tin are found in* Cormvall and 
Devon; and Copper in the Pary'‘s Mountain^ Anglesey, 
but in less quantities than formerly. 

Cornwall supplied tin to the Phcenieiana 2,000 years ago. 

^ Much of the copper dug in Cornwall, as well as that imported 

from America and Anstralia, is smelted at Stcmisea, JAanellyt 
and other places on the SonUh WaUe CoaJjield. 

3 Lead is chiefly found in Northumberland^ Cum-- 
herlandj Derby, Cornwall^ and Devon, 

The Homans worked the lead mines of Derbyshire. 

4. Slate is very abundant in NorVi Wales and 

Cumberland. , 

* quarries of Bethesda and Llanheris^ in CaernarVbnshire, are 

the largest in Britain. 

Blaoklaad or Plumbago is found in Borrowdale, in Cumberland, 
but owing to the unproductiveness of the mines they are only 
worked occasionally. Plumbago is now so scarce there that 
no pencils are made of that material. The lead of which 
pencils are made is a composition of Mexican Uad^ atitimony, 
and other substances. 

* The Royal Gommisidon, appointSd in 1866, estimated, that fireat Britain possesses 
about 146,i80,000,000 tons of coal, of which 00,207,000,000 are Immediately available. This, 
at the present rate of consumption, is sufficient to last mors than 700 years. 

s The Coal Oommitteo, appointed by the Hous» of Commons, in March, 1873, 
estimated the quantity of coal dug from the mines during 1872 to be 123,386,758 tons ; 
the number of people employed in the production, 398,344 ; and the quantity exportfid, 
13, 212, OCR) tons. ^ See Lesson 44. • 
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1. Rook Sftlt is found at Nortliwich^ in Cheshire^ 
and Spring Salt at Droitwich^ in ‘ Worcestershire, 

The supply of rock adit from the North wich mines seems almost 
inexhaustible. They are often lit for pic-nic partiea by a 
multitude of torches, the effect of the illumination being very 
charming. 

About 30,000 tons of ffne white salt are annually produced from 
the brine aptinga of Droit wioh, where salt pans existed in the 
times of the Romans. 


2. Good Building Stono is somewhat scarce* 
The finest kinds are found at in Somersetshire^ and 
Portland^ in Dorsetshire ; but the largest quantities are 
supplied by Yorkshire, 


Bricks are generally used as a substitute for stone in most of our 
large towns. , 

3. Fuller’s Earth, used in deansing wool, is found 
at Reigate in Surrey. 

The Minerals raised (1861) in the United Kingdom were worth 
ovw 88 mitUona sterling. 

Gold and silver luce not found. Gold is chiefly imported from 
Australia, Oalifomia, and British Columbia, ^ and Silver 
* chiefly from Mexico, to the annual value of £2^500,006. 


QUESTIONS* 


1. Up to what tiimiS were w&d boats cmA 
beavers found in England $ 

S. Where ia the vs&dsmaiiUsfm f 

5. Which is the only imumove repUh 

found f . t 

U. FVomwhmeefvsrepheasaaaSfpeocoeiks, 
turkeys, and oormnanfimH obtained f 

6. Which are the largeat forests now sieist- 
ing in England f 


6. Where tare pilchards and mackerel 
mostly caught f 

7. ^ame the most Important minerals of 
England, and say where they are foimd. 

8. JJou many people are engaged in our 
,fiodt mines f 

9. Uow long is it estimated that the eoal 
' fields of England wiU last f 

to. What differenoe is tlisre between the 
I salt ef Jforthwieh and Broitvdeh I * 
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INDUSTBIAL FACTS. 

• • 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 . England is the most important Manu&cturing 
country in the World. 

2 Her chief manufactures are - 

. Cotton Qoods, 

Woollen Goods, 

Iron Goods, .. 

Silk Goods, 

Gari>et8, and Sarthenimre. 

3 0(5tton QoodS are made chiefljr in Lancashire^ 
Cheshire^ and the neighbouring counties. 

4. Cotton Goods are made in Lanoashire at 
Manchester^ Blackburn^ Oldham^ PrestonjBoltoUjRoch- • 
dale^ Wigan^ Af^hton, Bury^ Chorley^ Burnley^ &c. 

5. In Chesllird at Stockport^ DuMnfield^ Ilyde^ &a 

6. In Derbyshire at Gloesopi, Ac. 
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THK OXn^lU) A\I) CAM3R*T^flK OF/xmAPHT, 

HISTOBY. — The art of nMJdftff cottm goods in England came 
from the Netherlands in the beginning of the 17th tieittuj'y, but 
up to the middle of last century, the only method of spiiming 
known wi's by the hand-wheel, or distaff and spindle. 

In 1738, John Wyatt, of Birmingham, invented the spiufiing* 
rnaohine. 

Li 1767, Hargreaves, a poor weaver of Blackbnrn, invented the 
spinning-jeuiiy^ but a mob destroyed his machinery. 

In 1769, Arkwright, a barber's apprentice, invented the sj^mning- 
framCj and erected a mill at Cromford, in Derbysliire. 

In 1775, Samuel Crompton, of Bolton, invented the mulegemty, 
and some of his finest yarns w'cre sold at twenty guineas 
per lb. Tliese inventions, followed by ma,*iy others, gave a 
grea^ iniipetus to the trade : thoyac/ery if y stem was developed; 
and little villages grew into enormous towns, so‘tha< Lan- 
cashire, with its Manchester and Ijiverpool, has K'ocrauc one 
of the most populous counties in England. 

WOOLLEN GOODS. 

43 1. Woollen Goods are made in the West-riding 

of Yorkshire^ and in WiltHmre^ SomermUhire^ and 
'Gloiicesterskire. 

2. In Yorkshire at Leeds, 'Bradford^ Wakefield^ 
Huddersfield, Ilali/Mj &c. 

3. In Wiltshire at Trmnhridpe and Bradford, 

4. In Somersetshire at Frome and Bctthl 
6. In Gloucestershire atJ Stroud, ^ 

Leeds is specially noted for cloths, Bradford for uwrstedH. 
Saltaire for alpaca. Dewsbury and Bailey are noted* for 
their shoddy mills ; and Dewsbury also for hldtnkets. 

The cloths of Somerset^ and OlmiceMershire,, are fine in 

texture; they arc spoken qf. in the trade as the West of 
England goods. Yorkshire cloths are generally courser in 
texture. 

* Before the extensive use of steam power, the cloth trade was 
almost entirely confined to towns in the south of England, 
j Kewbaryt in Berkshire, and many other towns now agricul' 

I ,, turaJ, being then manufacturing as 'veil. 
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HISTORY. — The Romans unjoubtodly taught the Britons the 
art oi,sinnning wool^ and making the yam into cloth, but 
broad cloths were not made in. England until the early part of 
•the IHth cenUmf. 

At various periods, Fleming emigrants settled on the Welsh 
Marshes. In the reign of Henry I., a number of Flemings 
applied to him for pemiiBsion to settle in England ; but he 
planted them in the ^neighbourhood of Uaverford-west^ and 
Neath, in South Wales, to secure possosBion of those districts 
for the English crown. 

A colony of Flemings also settled at Worsted, near Norwich, 
and at Halifax, in Yorkshire, at an early date ; and at Kendal, 
in the reign of Edward III. 

^To encourage the trade, ^ Kdward III. invit^ Flemish weavers, 
fullers, and dyers over; and in 13.S7,j)rohibited the export of 
wool, as well as the wearing of woollen cloths made out of 
England. 
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THE IRON TRADE. 

1. Tlie Iron Trade is almost entirely confined tc 
towns situated on the Ooalflelds. 

HISTORY . — Julius Coesar found the Britons in possession of 
iron rings and iron scythes; and, ss ancient beds of cinders 
have been found containing iron coins, bearing Roman inscrip- 
tions, it is only reasonable to suppose that iron smelting dates 
at least from the Roman invasion. • 

• iamn nobles kept a smith to maintain their iron armour in order. 
The district around Sheffield has been noted for its iron-work 
since the time of the Roman possession ; and Furness, in Lan- 
cashiio, is so called from the number of furnaces that existed 
there in olden times. 

Forges existed in Sussex, Ikan Forest, and Arden Forest, in the 
reign of Henry VIII. ; and cannon were drst cast at Buxted, 
in Sussex, in the sq^e reign. ^ 

2. There are three important branches in tlie Iron 

Trade : — • • 


^ To prevent the decay of the woollen trade, a law was passed in the reign of Charles 
IT., compelling people to bury their friends In woollen shrouds, and this law stood on tiie 
statute bdok for 150 years. * 
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44 (a) The Snxeltillg of Iron Stone, or manufacture 

ConW. of pig-iron. 

(6) The manufacture of Iron Goods or Hardware 
(c) The manufacture of Bessemer Steel. 



BIRMaVOHAM AND DISTRICT. 

3. The chief Iron Smelting Districts of England 
arc — . 

The Clmdmd THninci of Yoyk- The f^mth Wales Coalfield. 

' shire. ' , The Yorh^ and Netting- 

FurMsSf in Lancashire. liam Cosilfield. 

I The Btaffordshite Coal* The Shropshire Coalfield. 

I < field. Cumberland Coalfield. d»s. 
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The nienelaud diairict^ chief town Middlesborough, emelts dearly 
onc'thi^d of the iron ore produced in England. 

The district of Furness, containing the Important towns of Barrow 
and Ikdtoa, is also extremely busy in the smelting of iron ore 
and the nianufactnre of steel. 

Merthyr Tydril and Ahrrdare are the most important towns on the* 
South Wales coalfield^ engaged in smelting iron ore. 

Wolrerhampton, Dudley, Wedmslmry, and West Bromwich, ore the 
most important towns engaged in this branch of the trade on 
the S&uth BUj^ordekire coalfield. 

Rotherham is the chief town on the Yo'rk, Dethy, and Nottingham 
coalfield. ' . 
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HARDWARE. 

1 . Hardware is the name given to iron goods in •' 
gonei*al. 

2. Heavy Iron Goods are made 'chiefly at 
jHirminghaniy Wolverhampton, Wedneshury, Walsall, 
Dudley, Bihton, Tipton, &c. 

3. Cutlery and Tools are made chiefly at Sheffield 
and Birmingham. 

, • The “ Sheffield whittle,'' or large knife, was renowned in the time 

* of Chauoei, who mentions it in one of his poems. 

4. MaoMnery is made chiefly at Birmingham, 
Sheffield, Manchester, Newcastle, Leeds, and Crewe. 

Agricultural machinery is chiefly made at Ijmoich, Orantham, 
and Bedford. 

5. Nalls are made at Dudley, J^r&msgrove, and 

districts around ; and Looks, Sorews, Bolts, &o., 
at Birmingham. . * * 

6. Pius and Needles are made at liedditch and 

other towns in East Woi'cestershire. • 
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SILKS, 

46 j 1 . Silk goods are made at Macclesfield^ in Cheshire ; 
! Coventry ^ in W arwickshire ; Manchesiet^ ; and at Beth- 
! nal Green and Spitalfieldsy in London. 

The «n7i; trade does Bot donrish m England. 

I HI3TOB.T.— The earliest. historical notice, of this trade dates 
( from 1363, wh<ni Edward 111. passed a law restricting the 

j manufacture to certain kinds of goods. Laws were also 

i passed by Henry IV., 1454, Edmaid /r., 1468, and by Henry 

TV/., to p?:otect the trade. 

Silk dyers and tceavers were brought from 'the continent and 
settled in London in the reign of James /., and frofn this time 
the trade flourished. The Edict of HanteSf passed in 1685, 
compelled about 70,000 French merchants, manufacturers, and 
workiiien, to take refuge in England ; they brought their looms 
and machinery with them, and settled chiefly at Spitalfields. 

The first silk mill fitted with machines was established at Derby, 
1720, by Sir Thmms Lonibe^ whose brother, disguised aS a 
common workman, copied the plans of the best machinery 
in Italy. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

2. SarthBILWare h chiefly manufactured in several 
towns and villages of North Staffordshire^ called the 
Batteries ; ^nd also at Lambeth^ a part of London. 

3. The principal towns in the PotterieB are Stoke- 
upon- Trenty Burslem^ Hanley^ and Etnma. 

Worcester and Leeds are celebrated for the manufacture of 
Porcelain, and Stourbridge for crucibles. 

The excellence of this manufacture is almost entirely due to the 
skill and perseverance of Josiah Wedgwood, of Etruria. 

4. Leather is manufactured chiefly in Southwark 
and B^ mpnd^., p arts of London ; Northampton^ 
and St^^fdl ' 

Boots and shoes, for the trade, are largely made at Leicester, 
Neyrthampton, Kettering, and other towns and villages of 
Kof'thamptonskire ; and also in the South and East of London. 
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1. Carpets are made at Kidderminster^ in Woroea- 
tershire; Rochdale^ in Lancashire; and Halifax ^ in 
Yorkshire. 

Those Carpets known as Brussels are manufoctored at Kidder- 
minster; whilst the so-called Kidderminster Carpets are now 
made in the Biding of Yorkshire and Scotland, 

Neither Carpets nor B\iga now made at' Axminstet\ in Devon- 

shire; and only a few at Wi/tony in Wiltshire, although these 
towns were the former centres of the trade. 

2. BlaJlketS are made at Witney, in Oxfordshire. 

Blankets yrere first made at Bristol, in l^iO, 6y Thomas Blanket. 

3. Flannels are made at Rochdale and Halifax^ in 
England; and at Welshpool and Holgelly^ in Wales. 

4. Qloves are made in large quantities at Worcester^ 
Woodstock^ ill Oxon ; and Yeovil^ in Somersetshire. 


1. Hosiery and Laos are manufactured by machine 
at Nottingham^ Derby ^ LeweBter^ Hinckley^ and in the 
neighbouring villages, Honiton and the district around 
Devonshire is celebrated for its beautiful hand-made 
lace. * 

2. Linen Goods are made at Leeds and Barnsley^ 
and other towns in the West Riding of Yorkshire; and 
Alpaca^ at Saltaire. 

Bewsibury and Bathy^ in Yorkshire, ore noted for their Shoddy 
Mills. 

3. Glass is largely made at Newcastle^ St, Helens^ 
Stourbridge^ Birmingham^ and Bristol, 

4. Olooks and Watches are made chiefly at 
Clerkenwellj in Iiondon.; Coventry^ in Warwickshire.* 
'and at Liverpool and Preecoi, in Lancashire. 
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1. Mixeji Goods of silk and wool arc made* al 
Norwiclu 

2. Shipbuilding employs about 20,000 hands. 
The ports on the Thames, Mersey, and lyne are busily 
engaged — Lendon^ Liverpool^ Birkenhead^ Sunderland^ 
Shields^ Jarrowj Barrqfe^ and Plymouth being chiefly 
noted for die trade, 

3. Paper is olnefly manufactured in Kenty Uert- 
fordehire^ and Lancashire. 

4. Straw Plaiting largely occupies tlie people of 
Bedford^ Luton^ iJunstable^ and the surrounding 
districts. 


AGRICULTURE. 

1. The Agriculture of England has greatly 
improved during the past few years. Sufficient ‘food, 
however, is not produced for the wants of its excessive 
population. 

On account of foreign competition, Corn Cropa are not profitable 
• ; ^for the English farmer. • 

2. The chief objects of culture are Wheats Barley ^ 
OatSj Potatoes^ Turnips, Hops, and Artificial Grasses. 

3. Wheat and Barley are most extensively 

cultivated in the south-eastern counties ; Rye, in the 
midland and northern counties ; Oats, in the not'them 
axid fenny districts. * 

Potatoes and Ttmtipn arc extensively cultivated almost every- 
where. 

4. Hops are grown chiefly in Kent, Surrey, Here* 

fbrd^ and Worcester. * 
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Orchards of apples, pears, plums, and cherries abound in the 
southern and western counties, especially in 7>cron«Airs, Sonter- 
s^tahirty Uerefotdy and Kent. 

The Vine comes to perfection nowhere in England. 


QTTESl^IONS. 


1. What poaitlon does England take as a 
manufacturing country ? 

2. What are the chief manufactures ? 

8. Where are cotton goods made? 

4. Whose fuimes should be remembered in 
connectim with the ' progress oif the cotton 
trader Why? 

£. Write out a short history of the trade, 

6. Where are woollen goods made ? 

7. What change has taken place \n Qie 
locality of this manufacture ? Why f 

8. What English sooereigns encouraged 
the woollen trade f 

9. What people improved this trade in 
England f 

JO. Where were the English iron forges 
found in the reign qf Benrg VIIJ, f 


11. Why have they been removed from 
those districts f 

12 Which are now the chief iron smelting 
districts? 

13. Where are cannons, Runs, cutlery, 
tools, machinery, hails, and ne^les res- 
pectively madeV 

14. Which are the chief centres of the 
silk trade? 

Ih. What people greatly improoed this 
trade ? 

16. Where arc earthenware, porcelain, 
leather, carpets, blankets, flannel, gloves, 
linen goods, watches, and ]^pcr respect;' vely 
made? 

17. Wliich are the most active ship- 
building ports ? 
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^ COMMERCE. 

1. England is the oUef oommeroial nation of 
the world, and her ships are found in oveiy sea.' 

The chief oaueos of England’s commercial greatness are : — 

(а) Its manufa,cfn.ring superiority over every other country. Raw 

materials are required from oveiy clime for this branch of in- 
dustry, and manufactured goods are supplied to the whole 
world. 

(б) It oecupics a central position aloong the trading countries of the 

worlds and has a largo extent of coast, with good haibours, 

(c) Large mpi^ita of food are required from other countries for its 

excessive population. 

(d) Its people are naturally intelligenty prudenU and enterprisingy and 
' make the most of the many advantages they possess* 
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51 2. The British Mercantile Service^ consist^ of 
oontd. nearly 19,000 steam and sailing vessels,^ which carry 

nearly 6| million tons, and* are manned by nearly 
200,000 sailors. 

. * 3, The principal Ports of England are:— 

London, on the TJumea. Whitehaven, on Solway Firth, 

Liv^l, . <». the Mer^y. S<^ & Nortjt ) j^e Tyn,. 

Hull, on the Humber, Snields [ 

. Newcastle, on the Tyne. , Hartlepool in Jhirkam. 

Bristol, on the Aeon. Tannouth, on the Fare. 

Cardiff, on the Taff. Swansea, on the Tawe. 

Sunderlaifd, on the Wear. Grimsby, . on the Humber. 
Plipnouth, onthei%m. Stockton^ • on the Tees. 

Southampton, on the Ifchen. 

Although the general trade of London is much greater than that 
of Liverpool, the foreign tonnage of Liverpool is greater than 
that of London. 

Liverpool ia the great oottou port, American mml staUou, and 
• emigration depdt, Ac. 

The hish iixide ia mostly confined to Liverpool, Bristol, Holy* 
head, and Fleetwood. 

The Tyne ports, Whitehaven, Cardiff, and Sunderland, are 
mostly engaged in exporting coal. 

Hull ia chiefly connected with the JialHc trade. 

Southampton is an important packet station to the Mediter* 
ranean and the East, but less so than formerly. 

Swansea is largely engaged in the copper t^ade. 

• .Tiyrmouth is engaged in the herring fehery. * 

52 1. Imports are goods brought into a country from 
abroad. 

The annual value of British Imports^ is more than £413,000,000. 

1 Note that we here speak of the United Kinedoin. 

9 In 1882, the following vessels and men were registered as belonging to the United 
Kingdom, exclusive of river steamers and masters 14,688 sailuig vessels, employing 
97,201 men ; and 4,381 steamers, emploj^g 98,736 men ; making a a>tal of 18,966 vessels— 
196,987 men— tonnage 6,715,080 tons. 

8 In 1882, the value of the Imports of the United Kingdom, exclusive of ijplllon and 
Specie, was £413,019,608 (of which £99,430,897 was from British Possessions), and Exports 
£306,660,714 (of which £92,337,617 was to British Possessions). Thus the total amount of 
mcmey circulated in commerce was £719,680,322, which is about four and a half titnes 
greater than it was in 1840. # 
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. d!i 2. The Imports of England cGpsist chiefly of rat0 
Contd. malerials for her manufactures, and articles of food. ^ 
3, England imports for her Manufactures^— 
Raw Cotton, Wool, Raw Silk, Flax, Hides, Timber, 
Ta llow, M adder, Indigo, Gold, Silver, Copper, &c, 


Cotton. . 

Wool .. 

Silk , 
Flax , . e 

Hides and 
TaUow 
Timber 

Madder 
Indigo.. 
Gold .. 

SUver . . 
Copper 


. . Is obtained fpom the United ^tates^ East Indies^ 
BrfLzil, and Efit/ja. ^ 

. . From Auntralia^ Oajte of Good Hope, East Indies, 
and Germany. 

.. From India, Italy, China, imd France. 

.. From Ilimia, and other countrieB around the 
Baltic, Egypt, <fcc. ‘ 

} From Honth AmeHca, Husda, East Indies, and 
Cape Colony. 

. . I From Canada, the countries around the Baltic, 
the United Htates and Cent rat America. 

. From France and Turkey. 

. From the East Indies and Central America. 
From Aush'olia, Cati/onna, British Columbia, 
Peru, Mea>icOi dtc. 

. . From Meydec, Bolivia, Chili, dc. 

. .i From Chili, Peru, Australia, Mexico, Spain, &c. 
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1. England Imports fbr Oonstunption Tea, 
Sugar, Cpflfee, Com and other grain, Oils, Spirits, and 
Tobacco, Salt Beef and Pork, Ac. ^ * * 



Tea . . . . 

Is obtained from China, Assam, and India. 


Sugar .. .. 

From West Indies, Brazil, East Indies, United 



States, and the Mauritius. 


Colree . . . . 

From West Indies, Brazil, and Aralna. 


Corn . . . . 

From the United States, Canada, Southern Bussia, 



Queensland, Neto Zealand, Prussia, <S^c. 


OUs ?. 

From Western Xfrica, and the countries around 



the Mediterranean Sea. iBussia, 

1 


* Mineral Oils come from United States, Canada, and 


Tobacco . . 

From the West Indies and the United States. 


Spirits.. \ 

From France, Spain, West Indies, Germany, the 

V 

Wines . . J 

Madeira Islands, and Italy. * 
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53 2. On ap, average, every person in the United 

contd. Kingdom requires per annum from other countri^^ 
about 


241 Ibfl. of com,' 


1 4) lbs. of currants. 

70 


Bngar. 


1 » 

coffee. 

13) 


rice. 


8i „ 

bacon. 


• „ 

butter. 

• 

9i „ 

potatoes. 

5 

tt 

cheese. 

* 

i 

cocoa. 

41 


tea. 


23 eggs. 
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1. EsIportS are goode sent out of a country, 

• • 

2. The exports of England are ohiefly her manu- 
factured goods and minerals. 

3. The most important Things Exported are • 
Cotton Goods, Woollen Gbods, Linen Gk> 0 (l 8 , Silk 
Goods, Iron Goods, Hardware, Outlexy, Earthenware, 
Tin, Machinery, and Coal. 

^he annuEU value of onr Bzports, exclnBive 

m 1882, was nearly £807*000, 000, and is on the inerease.* 

Of these aitioles, the largest quantities are exported to the United 
States^ East Indies, Qermany, Prance, Australia, Holland, 

, Belgium, Br^h North Amoriea, Spain, Sgnth Jfiiea, 

* JtaJjy, Bramd, and Turiey, dto. 


of DuOidm^nd 


Qt7ESTIONS. 


1. What remark is made about the com* 
merce of England! 

2. Why is the commeroe of England so 
great! 

8. How many mercantile ddps MKre 
registered in 187i» and what was their ton* 
nage? 

4. How many sailors were employed ! 

6. Enumerate the leading ports of Eng- 
land, and describe the ebi/cl trade of sach^ 


e. What are impoitat gbqmrtst 

7* What are the chief articles imported 
into SkiglBiidT 

8. Ftam wkenee doss England obtain 
sugar, ries, cotton, sojfbs, tsa, gUd,andwo(it 

9« What are the chief oountiies to which 
England exports goods! 

10. WM are the prinqipal articles ex* 
ported by England ! 


lOompiled from the <Sfaf»sfieaf AbiCraef (1888). 
s See Na 8. Page 61 
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WATERING-PLACE^. 

55 j ' 1. Brighton, Hastings^ Margate^ and the hie of 
I Wight are chiefly resorted to by Londoners. 

2. Scarborough^ Blackpool^ Llandudno^ Rhyl^ Soulh^ 
party New BrightoUy and Ide of Man are cliicfly visited 
by the residents of Liverpool, Manchester, and the 
large manufacturing towns of the North. 

3. Tenby y llfracombey Bournemouth ^ Weymouth y the 
' hie of . Wighty and Torquay y are much frequented by 

the residents of London, and of the southern and 
western counties. 

' 4. The chief Sp&S of England are Bathy Cheltenhamy 

Buxtany Matloehy Harrogatey Maherny Leamingloriy 
Cliftony Tuird)ridge Wells, and Llandrindod. * 


INTERNAL COMMUNICATION. 
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1. England is intersected in every direction by 

good Roads, Railways^ Oaztals, and Telegraph 
Lines, which make its internal communication more 
copiplete than that of any other country, and greatly 
increases its prosperity. ^ 

BAILWAYS. 

2. Railways are fast superseding common roads 
andtanals. The united length of English Kailway 
Lines is nearly 18,500 miles, ^ and nearly 655 million 
passengers are conveyed per annum. 

Bzet' railway epened in Btigland for paBsenger traffic, and 
worked by locomotiyes, was that between Linerpoot and 
Mamhettert in 1831, which was constructed under the superin- 
tendence ot George Stephenson. 


1 At (he end of 1882 then were 18,467 ndlee of railway line opened, and the nunibet 
of passengers carried that vear was 654,838,295. 
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3. London is the great centre of the English* Raih^a;^ 
System, from which the m^n lines run in every 
direction. 


4. The greatest Eailwa 


The London Ss North Western 
'The Great Western 
The Great Northern 
The Midland 

The London South Western • 


y Lines ^England are 
South Easlem 

The London, Ohatham ft Dover 
The Great Eastern 
The lianoashire ft Yorkshh'e 
The North Eastern 



LONDON AND 1T8 SUBURBS. 

1. The London and North-Western (L. (SfN. W.) 
main line runs from Euston Square Station, London^ 
'to Carlisle^ 301 miles ; thence to Glasgow and Edin^ 
burgh by the Oaledonian* 
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57 Passing through Hmjby^ Stajjvrdt Waninr/ton^ Wtyan, 

• . . Preston, LattcitsUr, and Pennth, throVnug off branches in all 

Contd. . directions. 

Its greatest branches run iroin— 

(a) Crewe to Holyhead tor Dublin through Chester, Rhyl, Conway, and • 
Bangor, (p) Crewe to Manchester and Lee Is, through Stockport, (c) Creiee to 
Idverpod, either by way of Rnneom or Warrington, (d) Hugby, through 
Coventry, Binninghatn, and Wolverhampton, to Stafford, (c) Crewe to Car- 
jtutrthen through Craven Arms. * * 

The distance from London 

To Aberdeen ie 542 miles ; To Manchester, 189 miles ; 

To Glasgow, 40« miles ; To Chester, 179 miles. 

To Carltsle, 800 miles ; To Holyhead, 264 miles ; 

To Liverpool, through Runcorn, 198 To Bxrmi'nghmh, 118 mllos ; 

miles ;•» < Liverpool to Manchester, 31^ miles. 

2. The Great Westem (G. W.) main Line runs 
from Paddington Station, London, to Brintol, 118 miles. 

Passing through Heading, IHdeot, Swindoti, and Bath; thence to 
Penzance, through 7'auntoH, E^reter^ Plgmonth, and Truro, 

Its greatest branches run from — • 

(a) Dideot to JBirkehhead, through Birmingham and Chester. (6) Swindon to 
MUford Havm, through Gloucester and Swansea, (e) Oxford to Wolver- 
hampton, through Worcester and Dudley, (d) Chippenham to Weymouth, 
through Yeovil, (c) From Chester, in coujunctioii with the London and North 
Western, to Holyhead, 

The distaaiee from London 

To Bristol, H$ mhes ; To Shrewsbury, 170 miles ; 

To Plymouth, 817 milef ; To Chester, 2^ mil^ ; 

To Psfuanea 980 miles ; To Gloucester, U4 miles ; 

'/o Oxford, 6$ miles ; To MUford Havey, 2&5 mflea 

3. The Great Nortliem (G. N.) main Line runs 
from Eling’a Cross Station, London, to York, 131 miles. 

Passing through Peterhorough, Newark, Retford Junction, and 
Xkmeasteri thenoo to Edin^rgh by the North Sasieni^ md 
North British. 

Its main branches run from : — 

(a) SMfsM to Usmehester and Lirer/hdl, throu(^ Sheffield. <5) Doncaster to 
{ Bradfordt through Leeds, (c) PHerborough to Grimsby, through BOBtOn 4 Uid 
I Louth. « 

I * The distance firom London 

j To Yfcrk is 191 miles ; | To Edinburgh, 460 miles ; 

} To Newcastle, 275 miles ; 1 To Peterborough, 76 miles. 

• 

^Tbe North Eastern line really commences at Normanion Junction. 
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1. The London and South-Western (L. & S. 

W.) main Line run’s from Waterloo Station, London^ to 
Exeter^ 171 miles. 

Passing through Basingstoke^ SaHsfjuiy, and Yeovil. 

Its main branches run from ; — 

(a) Woking to Portsmouth and IHs of Wight, (b) Basingstoke and Souths 
ampton through Winchester, thence, to Weymo^Uh tlirough ])ori:yjcster. (e) 
London to Reading through Richmond and Windsor, {d) JKxeter to Bideford. 
The distanoe hrom Iiondon 

To Salisburti is S3 miles ; I To Southamptm, 79 miles ; 

To Exeter^ 171 milee ; I To Brighton^ 50 miles, 

2. Th&London and South-Eastern (L. & S.E.) 
main liineruns from Cliaring Cross Station, London^ to 
Dover f 88 miles. 

' Passing through Tuftbridgct Ashfordt and Folkestone. 

Its main branches run from 

(a) Tunbridge to Bastings through Battle, (h) Reading to Bovett through 
Ashford, (c) Ashford to Entmgaie and Margate, through Canterbury. 

The London, Brighton^ and douth Coast Line runs from 
London to Brighton and tc Porfenumth and Isle of Wight. 

3. The London^ Chatham and DoTer Line 
(L. 0. &.D.) nins from the Holborn Station, London^ 
to Dover j 76 miles* 

^ bronchpruns from Fanershatn to Margate and Bamsgate. 

. « • 

1. The Midland main Line runs in>m St. Fanoras 
Station, LonSon, to Carlisle ; 

Passing through Leicester, J)eti/g, Shefield, Ftormanton, and Leeds. 
The main branches run from 

(a) Derby to Bristol, through Blrmitigham, Worcester, Cheltenham, auU Qlou« 
ceeter. (5) Derby to Lincoln, through Nottingham, (c) Amhergaie to Jfou- 
ehuter aud IMverpool, through the Peak Aititriot. (d) Bedford to Oxford,, 

2. The Great Eastern Line (G.E.) runs from 
Liverpool Street Station, London^ to Yarmouth, 
121 miles. 

^ Passing through Cambridge and Korwich and also by way of 
fpswich. 
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I • • 

S9 , 3. The liftncashlre and Yorkshire main Line 

Oontd. i (L. & Y.) runs from Liverpool tx) Norirumton Junction, 
connecting most of the towns in Lancashire, and the 
• West Riding of York. 

Th© main Lin© mna from Liverpool throngli Wigan t Bolton, Bury^ 
Mochdah, Tod/morde.n, and Wakefield, to N^ormanton Junction. 
‘The distance from.]Jvor^ol to Hull is ISO miles. 

Branohoa ore thrown off in every direction, and the line also 
obnueots Mavcheatcr with Lteda, by way of Bockdale, Halifax^ 
and Bradford. 

4. ThoNorth -Eastern Line runs from Normanton 
Junction to Berwick, 174 miles. * • 

Pfl- gning through Torh, Darlington, and Nenr castle. 

The main branches run from * 

(a) Normanton to JUiddlesborough, through Leeds. (6) Leeds to Scairborottgh, 
tlmugh York. 

The di.stanoe from Carlisle to Newcastle is 60 miles. 
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BOAPS. 

1. The Tttnipike Roads of England are level and 
in good condition. 

Tj^nglmid is indebted to the Romans for some of the finest roads 
she now poBseBses. The chief roads constructed by them laid 
the foundation of the best turnpike roads now existing, such 

, • as— • 

(c) !Phe Watling Street, from Bichhorough, on the Thanot Coast, 
in Kent, to Chester, through Lowdan* 

(6) The Brmine Street, foom Pevensey, jpear Beachy He^, in 
Sussex, to the Biver Humber, through London and Lincoln. 

(c) The Foese-wayj from Bath to Lincoln, through Leicester. 

(d) The Street, from Dorchester to near Norwich. 

^ CANJUUh 

2. The OanSlS of England join all the principal 
rivers, their united length being^ about 2,300 miJos, 

The most important are — 

.* (o) The Leeds and Liverpool, connecting the basiiis of tho 

Yorkshire Ouse and Mersey. 
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60 I {h) The Grand Trunh and its branches, connecting the M^raey^ 
i Trent ^ and Thames, * * 

I (c) The Kennet iCnd Avon, connecting the Thames with Bristol. 

I ((?) The Bridgewater Canal, opened in 1760, connecting the 

I Mersey with Manchester^ was the first large one made in 

' England. The Duke of Bridgewater, assisted by the 

i celebrated engineer, Jam es Brindley, was tbo first E iiglish- 

I man who interested himself in the construction of canals. 

3. All English towns oan communicato with .each 
I other in a few soconds by means of the Electric 
Telegraph Wires, which are now ,the property of 
the Government. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. Wbat sea side places are cliicfly re* 
sorted to by London residents ) 

2 Where do Liverpool and Manchester 
people often spend their summer holidays ? 

3. What is said about the internal cH>m* 
mumcatiou of England? 

4. Enumerate the chief railway lines of 
England. 

Ti. Ilow many miles are now opened ? 

6. Trace on a railway map the following 
routes 


(a) From Londort to Swansea. 

(h) From Norvoich to JnverpooL 
(e) From Berwick to Liverpool. 

(d) From Bristol to Lancaister. 

(c; From Birmingham to Penzance, 
if) From Southampton to Gloucester. 

7. Who founded the finest roads of Eng- 
land ? 

8. Nanw some of the old Roman roadx. 

Wliat are the chief canals of England, 

and what towns do they connect? 


. “ SOCIAL FEATURES. 

THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 

61 ! 1. The Population* of and WTaZeA in 1881 

was nearly 26,000,000, or nearly 448 to a square mile. 

The places of the densest population are London and its suburbs, 
i Lancashire^ the West Bidiy^f of Yoi'hshire^ South Staffordshire^ 

j Merthyr Tydvll and its neighbourhood, and Newcastle and 

I adjoining towns. London alone contains more than four 

millions, or, nearly as many as there ore in the whole of 
I Scotland, and more than half as many as there are in Ireland. 

1 The ochhus is taken every ten years ; that of 1881 declared the population of England 
and Wales to be 25,9G j/286. 
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• , 

61 2. The Efs'GLisH belong to ilic Teutonic Race, 
Contd. Mild are mostly descended from the Saxons, who con- 
quered the Ancient Britons in the 5th and 6th 
centuries, 

Tlie Danish and ?^ormau clement, however, ir rather strong. The 
Oiuics settled down in the northern and eastern counties in 
the latter part of th6 9th and the commencement of the 10th 
• centuries, in large numbers. The Normans conquered Eng- 

land in 1066, and occupied most of the important positions in 
the country; consequently many of, the large landowners of 
England arc of Norman origin. 

• 

3. The Welsh belong to the Celtic Race, and are 
dcscejided from the Ancient Britons. , 

Many of the inhabitants of Cumherla}%dy Westmoreland^ VormcalU * 
and the western counties generally are descended from the * 
• Ancient Britons. The original British language was currently 

spoken in Ciunberland until the 11th century, and iii Cornwall 
during the reign of Elizabeth. 

POLITICAL DIVISIONS. 

62 1. England and Wales are divided into 52 coun- 
ties^ or shires ; 40 in England, and 12 in Wales. 

Slilro is of Saxon origin, and means a share; and county 
is derived from counU^ 

Yorkshire is the largest county, and Builand the smallest. 

2. Most of the counties arc again sub-divided into 
hundreds and parishes. 

Hundreds are mentioned in Pomesday Book, and are supposed 
to refer to the districts occupied by ^ hundred heads of 
families. 

• • 

1 Tlie times and circnmstnncos under wlilch the various counties got theft origin are 
quite uncertain. With the exception of eight fonndod by Henry the VUI., they belong no 
doubt tOitho Saxon age, and inuiiy ascribe the divisions to King Alfred. 

- Hhe Saxon counties were governed by an Earl^ the Norman title foj| which was 
Comptc^ hence we derive (Jount and Countess, 
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Wards, — The four northern counties of Northumherlandi Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland, and Durham, are sub-divided into 
wards, a term' which doubtless refers to the duty of the 
natives to keep watch and ward in Saxon and 'Norman times. 
Wapeatalces. — Yorkshire, Linoolnshire, and Nottinghamsljjfiref 
are divided into Wa^ntaikes, Tlie term owes its origin to the 
fact that the followers of a chieftain touched his weapon as a 
token of allegiance. . 

Lathes and Hapes. — ^Kenb has five lathes, and Sussex six rapes, 
and these are again sub-divided into hundreds. 
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Cotttd. ! . 
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J.- SIX KOBTBXlTi^'^cVVNiFlBS 

^ NorthtAaberland . . . . NeiBcasOe 

Durham Durham . . 

Yorkshire! Yorh . . 

Cumberland Carlisle.* 

Westmoreland Appleby . . 

Lancashire Lancaster 




■iK on the Tyne. 

Wear. 
Ouse. 
Eden. 
Eden. 
Lune. 


NOBTHXrMBSELANB. - The 
chief towns are Nejj|;gaabhi on the 
Tyne, the great centre of the coal trade; 
below which is another port, l^ort h 
S hield s, and Tynemouth, a 
ing place; the Tweed, 

an old border town, which exports 
salmon: with a large eattU 

Tnarket; and Al nwlo k, the seat of 
the Duke of MortMMerland. 

DtJBHAM.— The chief towns are 
Du rham o n the Wear, a university ; 

a port on the Wear 
engag^inthe eool trade and shipbuUd' 
ing: South Shields, on the Tyne, 
engagedtfftBSMir^^ and tf arrow, 
<^Q»e has important ehemieal works 
and sh^buUding yards; Stookton, 
on the Tees, Is a fiourishing port; 


DarllngtcMu has a considerable iron*| woollen trade; and Ambleside, at 


trade; and Hartlepool is largely 
engaged in the egal trade and the 
JisAenes. . 


YORKSHIRB.-Tho chief towns 
are Y ork, o n the Ouse, noted for its 
cfUheardfwd antiquities ; Leeds, on 
the Aire, tho centre of ttio woi^n 
trade ; also the neighbouring towns— 
B radford . W akefiel d, Hu dders - 
field, and Hai fijxi Sh effield , on 
the Don, with thelpBRest euilSytrade 
in the world ; Middl eshoro ugh, on 
the Tees, with its great mineral wealth ; 
De wsbur y, where blanket} sae made ; 
BaH|^ noted tor its shoddy rmlle; 
HuBJcne /otirtA English port ; Soar- 
fiSMigli and Whitla^ famoiflTIKf^ 
side resorts: anf*Harr ogat e and * 
weU’knowD spot. f ^ 

wTSsTHOEBLAND.-The largest 
towns are Anuleb y. ou the Eden, the 
oounty town ; EeRdsl, that still has a 


central spot /or tourists. 

OPUCBBBLAHD,— The most popu 
lous towns are Oarlisle, on the Eden 


! Yorkshire is sgain divided into three divisions, called RicUngs, or more properly, 
thrlthingi— viz.: the JSast Hiding, between the Humber and Derwent ; the Biding, 
west of the Ouse and Vre ; and the Horth Riding, to the north of those boundaries. 
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that Iius cotton factories and tYonfmn' \ 
tines; WhltelkaVdii and Worsting- ' 
ton, poi'ts engaged in the coal trade ; ' 
and K eawiPlc . a central spot for tour- 
ists, with a large lead pencil trade. 

LANGASHIRE.— Lanoashiro has 
nmny populous towns. LlYQXllflCkly. 
on the Mersey, with its epUndid docke^ 
has the finest vessels in the world, and 
the greatest* and emvjrcmt 
trade; Manohester, the largest 


manufacturing dty in tlie world, the 
great centre of the cotton trade; and 
net far distant Oldliam, Bolton, 
Preston, Blaokbnrn, Boohdale, 
Bury, Burnley, Wigan, Ashton, 
and Warrington, are also engaged la 
the same manofaeture; Lancaster, 
the old shire toton ; BaTro^lh'-T^^• 
ness, with a considerable iron trade; 
and Southport and Blackpool, 
famous loatcrin^ placea 


SIX XASTBRN COUKTXBS; 

Four of which are washed by the North Sea. 


Linoolnshire . . . . 

. Lincoln . . , . 

. . on the Witham. 

Norfolk 

. Norwich 

. . „ Wensum. 

Suffolk 

. Ipswich . . . . 

. . „ Orwell. 

! Essex 

, Ohelms/ot d . , 

.. „ Chelmei. 

1 Cambridgeshire . . 

, Oambridge . . 

. . „ Cam. 

1 Huntingdonshire . . 

. Huntingdon , . 

*• „ Gt. Ouse. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. - The largest 
towns are Lincoln, on the Witham, 
a oathodral city ; Bostogi^on tiie i 
Witbazn ; aud Great GrLyh y, on ; 
the Humber, are ports a large 
yrain trade; and Louth, Stamford, 
Spalding, and Grantham, are con- 
siderable market towns, 

NORFOLK.~<Tho chief towns are 
No rwich, OH the Wensum, noted tor 
its manufacture of miseed goods and 
boots; Yarmouth, on the Tare, ot 
world-wide "TBSad^ lor herrings: and 
Singes Lynn, thej^ert of the Ouse. 

SUFFOLK. — lp 8Wiok,,on the 
Orwell, the birth-pTafe^ of / 

Lo^9i;jiiAsdt» a fishing port; Bury 
Sti Edmunds, a place of great 
antiquity; and Sudbury, an impor- 
tant agricultural centre ; are the chief 
tpwns. 

* ESSEX.— OhelguSlCd ^ 


known agricultural reart; Colches- 
ter, ot Homan origin, is noted for its 
I antiquities end ojisters; Ha xyrio h. at 
; the mouth of the Stour, is a favourite 
place of embarkation tor Holland and 
Germany ; an^ Waltoii^^ on the Naze, 
is visited lor sea bathing, 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE. — This 
county has no large towns ; H unting - 
don, the birth-plaoe of CrMnweii, and 
8 t r 1 VOS and St, Neots, on the Ouse, 
are aU niarJtet totonr, and the village of 
Stilton gives its name to the cheese 
sold at Melton Mowbray. 

OAMBRIDtpSHIRE. - Cam- 
bridg e, on the Cam, with its thii^en 
eSRSisa and four halls, is an old uni- 
versity» ^ralebrated for the^ study of 
mathematics ; ^Iy. on the Ouse, has 
one of the oldest eathedrals in England ; 
and Wlsbeaoh, a port on the Men, is 
an old important market Ur&n, 
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Kent .. .. .. .. Maidstone, .. .. on the Med wa}'. 

Sussex Lewes .« .. .. „ South Onso^ 

Ebmpshire . « . . . . Winchester . . . . „ Itchon* 

Dorsetsliire ^ Ihrchester . . , . Frome. 

Devonshire Exeter „ Exe. 

Cornwall Bodmin,, .. .« „ Camel. 


KEKT.—Maidsto^e is the centre 
of tho hop trade; bant erbur y, on 
the Stour, the EeotesiMt^^SSr^pitai 
of England ; Greenwich, on the 
Thames, has the royaZ observatory, 
and more than S00,000 people ; Wool- 
wich, adjoining, on the Thi^es, is a 
royeU military arsenal; Chatham, 
on the Medway, has fine forti/katiom, | 
an excellent dockyard, and Is a naval \ 
and mUiiary arsenal; Bpohester, 
adjoining, has the nune of a splendid 
eastU ; Sheerness, on Sheppey Island, 
is our chief ^lavaZ station; Graves- 
end, Margate, and Bamsgate, 
are favourite wateHng places; and 
Dover and Folkestone, continental 
packet stations, 

SU8SBK.-L we8, on the Ouse, | 
has IU3 active oom an(2 malt trade: \ 
B rl|pton and Hastings are fashion^ 
able places; Chichester is 

an-^old cat/jiedral town; and New- 
haven, a rising port, on the Ouse. 

' HAMPSHIBE.—So nthampto n, 
an ImpoHftiit packet Stamm s Ports- 
moui^, on Fortsea Island, has a grand 
naroif arsenal; Wi nohCSter . the 
aneient capital of Enpind/gTiiow of 
little importance j and Bournemouth 
Is a mild winter resort fof invalids, 

TH®. ISLE OF WIGHT*the 
winter garden of England«rcontains 
Newport, in the centre of Mie Island ; 
ibast Cowesi West Cowes, Ryde, 


; Sandow.n,8hankUn,andVentnar, 
j fashionable wateri^ig places ; and Os- 
1 borne Homb^ the marine residence 
of the Queen. 

DOBSETBHZBE. Near Skat^ 
oh^yter arethe most perfect remains 
I di a wmon fCrtiJleation In England ; * 
Weymouth, on a beautiful bay, is a * 
popular sea-ride rsrort ; Poole Is noted 
for potterd clay and oysfersTBl^ldport 
for tvtinc SPirminy, Jishing neU, and 
ropes; Lyme Regis, for its beautiful 
soemryandfotsUremains; Sherborne 
for its antifiuily; and Portland Isle 
for its freestone quarries and eonin'rf 
station, 

D®yONSHl£l&. E xeter Is a 
handsoim city; Plymouth, with 
Devonport adjoining, a rmcdl port, 
has a One dock- yard ; TSrqnay, Bid- 
niouth and Exmouth,' on the English 
Channel, and Ilfiraoombe, Lynton, 
and BarnstdiNle, on the Bristol Chan- 
nel, are Interesting watering places; 
H onlto ujnd Tiverton are noted for 
fncdTancTra vlatook la an agricuUural 
ectUre, 

CORNWALL.— B odn^n has large 
horse and eattl% /afrJT^TPruro and 
Redruth are copper mining centres ; 
F aljuputh is the largest Oomishport ; 
Bt. AofiVSll has important*ffn works^ 
and sends porcelain clay to Stafford- 
shire; and St. Ives and Penaauce 
are %nlchard fishing station^ 
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SXX WBSTB&N COUNTIES. 

The first fmr being on the Welsh bordkeg. 

CheshiTB . . . . . . . . Chester on the Deo. 

Shropshire .. .. .. fShrewshunj .. .. Severn. 

Hereford Hereford .. .. „ Wye. 

Monmouth Honmoutk .. .. „ Wye. 

Gloucestershire * • . . Gloucester . • . . „ Severn. 

Somersetshire .. ...Taunton .. .. „ Tone. 


OHBSHIBiiB. — Chesteji^, the most 
anckmt-looking towh in England, and 
Crewe, aro great railway centres ; 
Stockport, Warring ton,and Dnk- 
inlield arc engaged In the cottontrade ; 
Birkenheat^ itf^elebratcd for \taship- 
hmljBtimj anfrjfJEc docks ; Macclesfield 
and Congleton fnanuifaettire silkf and 
Northwioh hoa renowned salt mines. 

SHROPSHIllE.— S hrewsbury. 
an ancient and heauti/ut toion, is an 
important agncvMural centre; Bridge - 
north, on the Severn, ma/nv/a^d'ures 
carpets; Ooalbrookdale^ on the 
Severn, is noted for its iron works; 
Ludlow is an agricultural centre ; and 
Oswestry has Jtne scenery. 

HEREFORD. — Hereford and 
Ross, on the Wyc ; andUidomifiSter, 
doing a obnsiderable mflf1rst''TnR!te, 
cspeciaJly in cider ^ hapSj and com, arc 
the largest to^na 

MfONMOCTH.^ Monmonth, the 
county town, has a charming situation ; 
Newport, on the Usk, and Ohet>- 
stow, on the Wye, are active parts; 


Tredegar, Pontypool, Blaina, and 
Ebbw Vale, are noted for them large 
iron works. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.-^ Glj>u- 
o ester , an important port, has a fi.ne 
etUhedrai ; of our oldest 

seaports f docs an extensive foreign^ 
coastuig^ and Irish trade ; and Clif- 
ton, its beautiful suburb, has mineral 
springs; Cheltenham, is the “ queen 
of English spas ; '* and Stroud is the 
centre of the fine cloth manufacture in 
this county. 

SOMERSETSHIRE.-Taontou 

is a neat agricultural totvn; Bat*. 
“ the most beautiful dty of England^* 
has been a iwted spa since the days of 
the Saxons ; Bridgewater is an im- 
portant rtcer port on the Parrot; and 
Weston -Super -Mere, a watering 
place ; Wells has a heautifulcathedrnl ; 
Glastonbury is of ancient eccletdasfic 
note; Frome manuf^otm^ woollen 
cloths ; Yeovil is the centre of the 
glove trade of the district ; and Crew- 
kerne, of the sail-cloth. 


BIGHT NORTH-tf ZDLAKD OO0NTXBS» ' 


Nottinghamshire.. .. Nottingham .. 

Derbyshire Derby ,, .. 

Staffordshire shfford 

'Woroestershire .. •• Werreester .. 
WarwickshiirQ .. Wanvich .. .. 

Leicestershire .. .. Leicester .. 

Rutlandshire Oakham . . 

Northamptonshire .. Northampton 


on the Trent. 

„ Derwent, 
„ Sow. 

,f Sovem. 

„ Avon. 

„ Soar, 
t, Wreak. 

VI Sen. 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE.- 
Nottingham a flourishing town in 
thTAomriTanti ^ace trade; New ark, 
on the Trent, is aTi lniportant””af7rtcM?- 
tvral toton, and Mansfield lias a con- 
siderable malt trade. 

DERBYSHIRE.— Derby, a great 
railway centre on the MTdland Lino, 
manuf:i'‘tureff ulk goodi, hodery* and 
lace; Belper contains cotton miUs, 
and CKelterbeld has iron vwrkii 
Matlock, situated in a lovely ravine, 
and Buxton, in tho midst of bleak 
hills and wild moors, have valuable 
mineral springs; Dovodale is tho 
most beautiful river valley in England ; 
and Ashbourne, on tho Dove, with a 
great cheese market^ makes loco and 
cotton fabrics. 

STAFFORDSHIRE.-f^ftfibvd* 
has a considerable shoe fradeJ^Wdl- 
yor h ampton^ Walsall, Bll^oh, 
we?fne8bury, and West Brom- 
wloh, are groat smelting and hard- 
ware centres; Tamworth was tlie 
capital of the Mercian Kings ; Lich- 
field has a fine cathedral ; and Bur- 
ton brows a renowned beer. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. - Wor- 
cester, an important agricultural 
centre, manufactures gloves and i7or- 
eelaiH ; Dudley, detached from 
Staffordshire, is a populous mining 
and hardware centre ; Kidder- 
minster manufactures Kntshls and 


tapestry carpets; Redditoh maHcs 
70,000,000 needles a weel(, as well as 
hooks and eyes ; Stourbridge makes 
glasst crucibles, and firebricks^ and 
Bromsgrove, buttons, nails, and 
needles ; Evesham, on the Avon, 
tbo market garden of tho central 
counties ; and Malvern, at the foot 
of Malvern Hills, is a lovely spa. 

WARWIOKSHIRE.— Warwick 
has a fine baroniaJl easUe ; Birming- 
ham, tho /ourf A largest totont in Eng- 
land, is renowned for Its hardwares all 
tho world over ; Co ventry manufac- 
tures irafcAseasd riSlionsTLeamlng- 
tOD is famous for its mineral vaalers ; 
and Rugby, on the North-Western 
Line, is a great raUioay centre, 

LEICESTERSHIRE. — Leices- 
ter, a great centre on the Midland Line, 
fn^ea hosiery, lace, boots and shoes, 
and cfrtgCic web ; Melton M owbray, 
is the chief markei ioTSliltdri^eheese; 
and Ashby-de-la-Zouoh is the 
centre of a small coal-field. 

RUTLANDSHIRE. — O akha m 
and Uppingh am are the only towns. 

nortSamjptonshirb.- 

Nortg^^giptaa, with the neighbour- 
ing placM of Wellingborough, Ket- 
tering, and^aventi^, have been 
engaged for many centuries In the boot 
and shoe trade; and Pe terboroug h, 
a small English olty, is an important 
agrimltwrsA esmXre. 
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Oxfordshire Oxford . . < 

Buckinghamshire . . Buckingham 
Bedfordshire .. Bedford,, 
Hertfordshire . . . . MeHford 
Middlesex .. •• .• London ,, ^ 

Surrey Guildford . 

Berkshire Beading 

Wiltshire Salisbury 


on the Thames. 

„ Gt. Ouse. 
* „ Gt. Ouse. 
„ Lea, 

„ Thames. 

M Wey. 

„ Kennet. 

„ Avon- 


^ In comparing the population of English towns, w© include Salford with Manchester. 
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» OXy OBDSHIBB.— O ^lbrdt with 

its twenty >one colleges and two halls is 
the university in England, and 
the richeet in the world ; Cranmer^ 
Ridley^ and Latuner were burnt there. 
Banbury and W oodstool c make 
gloves, and Witney, VtanieS. 

B0OEUNGHAUSHIBE.^>Buok- 
Ingham, A yleebury, and 
OdBTCnsr^e engage liithe straw plait. 
trade ; they also send much dairy 
pTodvwe to liondon. 

BEDPORDSHIBE. - B edford 
manufactures farm' implements antS 
tocc ; here Jbkn Bunyan preachetl and 
was imprisoneCi, ^d John Howard was 
born. Luton and Dunstable ore 
the chief '^ffntfes of the straw plait 
trade. 

HEB,T#OBbBHrRE.-H ertford. 
and St. Albans, the chief towns, are 
of little intern importance. 

MIDDLESEX, the nsetlujiralitan 
county. LONDONj the metropolis 
of the BritlUriSIesris the largest city 
. in the world. It is 14 miles long, 10 
miles broad, covers an area of 120 sq. 
miles, and contains more than four 
millions of people. No city in the 
world has so much commerce, wealth, 
and enterprise. Its public huildings, 
bridges, and parVs are extremely grand, 
and in Its neighbourhood, the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, Blohmond, on 
the Thames; noted for its lovely sce> 
nery ; Greenurtch and Woolwi ch 
deserve especial notice. Brentford, 
on the Thamet;, is the nomiindt capital 


of Middlesex, and Uxbridge, on the 
Colne, is noM for its com market. 

S U B B E Y .•"-The metropolitan 
boroughs of Southwark, noted for its 
lealher manufacture and hop trade, 
and Lambeth for its miscellaneous 
manufactures, are in Surrey. Guild- 
ford. on the Wey, with a large ruru' 
and malt trade^ is the county town, 
and Croy don, an increasing town 
near TiOnefonV stiareB the asizes with it. 
Epsom gives its name to F.psmn salts, 
which at one time W'ere made from 
the waters of a mineral spring found 
there ; Dorking hasa celebrated breed 
of fowls; Beigate is noted lor fuller's 
earth; and Farnham is renowned 
for its fine h(^. 

BEBESHIBE.— Beading, at the 
junction of the Konn^ 'ana Thames, 
is a great agricultural centre; New- 
bury, on the Kcnnct, another imjjprt- 
ant market town, was formerly one of 
the chief seats of tlie woollen trade; 
WindSjpjr Castle has been the chief 
restiSence of the English sovereigiib 
from the days of the conqueror ; and 
Wantage is celebrated in history as 
the birth-place of king AlfreA 
WILTSHIBE.^-Salisbury is a 
great agrieuUurdl centre the spire of 
its cathedral is the talles||i in England. 
Wilton, on the Wily, makes carpets, 
but less than formerly ; and Trow- 
bridge, Bradford, and Westbury, 
West of England cloths ; Devizes and 
Marlborough are chiefly of agricul- 
tural interest. 


81X COUNTIES ZN NORTH WAX.B8. 


Flintshire . . . • 
Denbighshire . . 
Caemarronshire 
Anglesey . . . . 
Merionethshire .. 
Montgomeryshire 


Flint 
Denbigh, , 
Caernarvon 
Beaumaris 
DoJgelly . . 
Montgomery 


»• on the Dee. 

. near the Clwyd. 

. on Menai Straits. 
. ' on Menai Straits. 
. on the Maw- 
. near the Sdvom. 
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yLINTSHIRE.- Fllnt. & small Hm 4, it • modem ftod tashlonable 
town of ancient note, has chemioal wUering-plaeti- 
works ; Rhyl is a rising: watering place; • ANQLKSET . — • . on 

St. A saph, a large village on th© the Menai Straits, Is a ImSIt ^rt en- 
dlw^la^lcs as a Welsh city ; Mold and gaged in a coasting trade ; Holyhead , 
Holywell are in lead, coal, and iron th© steam-paokot station for lldUllh, hks 
distriots. a magnificent harbour of refuge and 

DENBIGHSHIRE. DenMgJ} breakioater, 
has remains of a stronQ castle; Vi^ex- MERIONETHSHIRE. — Pol- 
ham and ^uahon are important gelly, b eautifully situated under cScler 
nmrcg Unom; and Llangollen, on 

the Dee, is a charming village for town on Bala Lake, holds the assizes 
tourists and angUrs. alternately withDolgelly ; Barmouth 

OAERN ARVONSHIRE.— Oaer- is a rising wa/tsTvng-place, on the Mawd- 
narvon, the birth-place of Edward IT., dach. 

tKrflHf Prince of Wales, has the r\iins MONTQfOMERYSHIRE. — The 
of asfofefycoirfls; andsohasOonway, remains of Offa’s dyke may still bo J 
on the river Cona'ay, which is crossed by traced near Montgomery ; and the 
a massive tubular railway bridge ; Ban- towns of W elslipool, ll ewfown, and 
gor, on the Menai Straits, is an old LlanidlodK’CTKTBevom, manvfadi-* 

aTTtrXlandodno, under tlreat Ormo’s turejlannds. 


SIX COUNTIES IK SOUTB WALES. 



• • 



Radnorshire . . . . 

» • Presfetgn • • 

. . on the ling. 


Cardiganshire 

. , Cardigan *. . 

. . „ 


Pemlsrokeshire . • 

. • Pembroke . . 

. , Milford Haven. 


Caermarthenshire 

. . Caermartkem 

. . on the Towy. 

• 

Brecknockshire .. 

r • Brecon . • 

„ Hek. 

1 

Crlamorganshire •• 

•• Cardiff »• 
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' R4DNOIlSHIRE.-NewJRa4.T 
imd P^esteigrn aro the lar^^est 
iowhs^ but they are^lttle importance. 

dARDiaAN5HIBE.~b ardigan 
does a considerable data trade; 
yatwlth is a favourite watering-pUice; 
an^f^limpater istheseatof SI. David's 
CoUege, 

PEMBROKESHIRE. 
bro ke w as the birth-place of Henrp 
F/7.V an& Pembroke Dook Yard, 
belonging to the Government^ is very 
extensive ; Haverfordwest is a port 
noted for its eattU fairs ; Tenby is 
a popular watering - plaee ; and St. 
David's, a decayed city. The town of 
Milford gives its name to the beautiful 
HmarSh which it is situated. 

OAERMARTHENSHIRE. 

OaermaHben, on the Towy, which 


does a shipping trade, has a considerable 
market; Llanelly exports coo/l and 
smelts copper; Llandllo, on the 
Towy, is beautifully situated. 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE. - Brec- 
on, on the Usk, has a mineral spnng ' 
t^Mmanvfactures flannel, and near 
B nllth^o n the Wye, which also lias 
mlnSSlr^rings, Llewellyn, the last 
Welsh king, is said to have perished. 

aLAMORQANSHIRE.-Oardlff 
is a groat seaport ; and Llandad*, iwo“^ 
miles distant, is the seat of a bishopric: 
Merthyr TvdvlL situated among the 
hiilslnthe north of the country, is re- 
nowned for its coot mines and iron 
forges, and so arc Dowlais and Aber- 
dare ; Swansea, an important trad- 
ing port on the Tawe ; and Neath, 
another port, on the river Neath, are 
extensively engaged in coj^jter smS^^. 


LEGAL DIVISIONS. 

1, England and Wales are divided into Nine OiP- 
OUitS^ over each of which the Judges travel twice 
a year to administer justice. 

The courts over which the judges hold jurisdiction are called the 
Assize Courts. One judge presides over the cnminal court, 
and the other over the civil court. 


Tlie^mnd circuits of England and Wales are the — 

Home circuit, North-KaBteni circuit, 

Oxford circuity Western circuit, 

Midland circuit, North Wales circuit, 

South-Bastem circuit, South Wales circuit. 

Northern circuit, *'* 

The assizes are held in the assize or county towns, tlie judges 
travelling from one county to another. One or two judges go 
on^circuit four times a yeai[. Counties are sometimes grouped 
for the spring and winter assizes. 


RELIGION. 

3. The established religion of the country is Protest- 
Episoopooy, but all sects are freely tolerated. 
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i. The Episcopal religion of England is*un(ler the 
direction ®f Two Arohbishops, tho.se of Cauter- 
buiy.and York ; and Twenty-eight Bishops. ‘ 


EDUCATION. 
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1. Elementary Schools. — ^The elementary edu- 
cation of the country is in an excellent condition, being 
inspected by Government Inspectors, and assisted 
by Government Grants. 

The Edncation Act of 1870, which enacts that snffieient school 
accommodation shall be provided in every district of England 
and Wales, enables local bodies to elect school boards, aaid , 
gives them oompiilsory powers. Grants are given by the. 
Government to School Managers for the results produced, 
and normal colleges receive assistance for tramiug cihciout 
teachers. 


2. Universities. — There are fom* universiilt'Sj 
viz. : Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, and London. 

The universities, in which evoiy branch of science is taught, have 
the power to confer various degrees on their successful students. 
Oxford is especially renowned for elamcal studies, and Cam- 
j , bridge for mathematical, * 

GOVERNMENT, 

3. The Government of England is a Limited 
Monarchy^ consisting of the SovereigUy Lords^ and 
Commone, 

Tho Kingly office is hereditary, • 

The Hoaae of Lordn consists of the Peers of England^ about 420 m 
number, whose rank k hereditary J sixteen Peers of^ ScotlaT/d^ 
chosen erenf Parliament by the Scotch Peers; and twenty- 
eight Peers of Ireland, who are elected for life the Irish 
* . peers ; also of twent^r-eight English and four Irish Pisho^is, 
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' Thd House of CommonB consists of 658 members, who are ohosen 
every Parliament by the Electors^ of the country ; of these 498 
are English members, 60 fitotck^ and 100 IrisihJ^ 


ARMY AND NAVY. 

1. Begiilar and Iriregular Forces of England 
consiit of more than 639,000 men. ® This is composed, 
in round numbers, as follows : — 

1.57.600 Regular Soldiers; 

, • 61,ri00 Do. in India; 

137.600 MUltia ; 

14,500 Yeomanry • 

348,000 Volunteers ; 

31,000 First Army Reserve ; 

9,000 Second Army Reserve. 

Woolwich is the great arsenal. « 

2, The EngliSll Navy m considered the best in 
the world, consisting of more tlian 600 ships* and 
61,000 men ; of these 208 ships are in commission, 28 
being iron-clads, and 8 kun-clads are in process of 
construction. 

Theflchief Naval ports are : — ^ 

SheemesB on the TJiames, 

C h at h a m . . . . . . . . . . on the Medway. 
Portsmouth and Plymouth .. in the English Chantn el, 

i Pembrolce Dock on Milford Haven. 

I These have extensive dock-yards. 

1 The Reform Bill of 1867 extended the Borough Franchise to all male house 
holders who properly pay their own rates ; am| the County Franchise to all male 
householders, outside the Borou^, whose premises are rated at £12 per annum or upwards. 

3 There are only 640 members aotually Bitting in the present House of Commons (18H4). 

* 3 In February, 1884, Parliament voted 630,051 men for the different branches of the 

servioe, including the 61,641 Ee^flilar forces on the Indian Establishment, and £16,289,506. 
In March, 1884, the Parliament voted 61,000 men and boys for the Naval Servioe, 
Including 4,000 Coast Guards, and £10,752,800. 

4 Of these 816 are regulftr skips of war, and 65 are screw sUtm guntoais. 
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INCOME AND EXPENDITURE.* 

1. The Annual Revenue of the United Kingdom 
in 1883 was more than £88,000,000,* which equally 
£3 8s. 2d. per head of the population ; the Expendi- 
ture of the Kingdom was nearly £89,000,000. 

The Income of the United Kingdom is derived as follows:-^ 
Keatiy fourth fi^ofn the Customs, about onc-third from 
Hxcise, and the remainder from I^ome-TaXt Post^ 

office, Ijand Tax, Telcgmjjha, Inhalited House Duty, Crmon 
Lands, and other Boorces. 

Expanditure in 1872 was as follows 30 million pounds 

for the Public Debt ; nearly 31h million for the Army and 
Navy ; and the remaining portion for the management of the 
State, including the Education Grant, d;o. 

2. England has a National Debt of a little over 
£758,000,000 caused chiefly by her wars. 


TEN LARGEST TOWNS. 
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The Census is taken every ten years, and a Register 
of the births, deaths, and burials, is kept by the 


Registrar-General. According to Census 1881 — 


liondon oonXaim nearly 4,000,000 ^ 

Leeds contains ». 

• • 

nearly 310,000 

Liverpool .. .. ,, 

663,000 

Sheffield,, 

•• •m 

M 

■t 

285,000 

Manchester with ) 

sift non 

Dublin ,, 

•• M 

•• 

M 

274,000 

Salford .. .. f “ 


Beifast .• 

.4* «• 


« •• 

208,000 

^lasyow „ 

488,000 

Bristol .. 

9* M 

•• 


207,000 

Binninyham „ 

401,000 






After those tlio most populous Towns are— 




Nottinaham .. .. nearly 187,000 

Oldham . . 

.« .. 

•• 

nearl:t 

112,000 

Bradford .. .» „ 

184,000 

Brighton 

.. 

9 • 

»» 

108,000 

jiuU M 

162,000 

Bolton .. 




100,000 

Eewcastle-mi-Ty/w . , «• 

iieiooo 

Sioaiuea 


9» 

»* 

100,000 

Portsmouth .. .* „ 

130,000 

Croydon 


99 

f* 

102,000 

Leieestei ,> 

123,000 

Blackburn 

*• 99 


>1 

101,000 

Sund.-t'mnd .. .. „ 

•117,000 

Preston . , 

• ^ 


t* 

97,000 


I The exact Jmotm of the United Kingdom in 1883 was £88, <193,505, and the Expen- 
diture 88,906,27$. * • 

SThe exact population of London in 1881, within the lindts of the Metropolitan and 
City Police Districts, was 4,704,812 ; and within the limits of the Metropolitan Board was 
8,832,418. • The present estimated population (1884) of the Registrar-Generara District 
S,96ft,814.* Liverpool, 6eKi,753. Manchester, 841,608, or including iia{ford, 617, t41. 
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* . liTYlBOLOOy or BNOLISH NAUBS. 

Burgh (borouj^A and bury) = a fortified town, or an eminence; as, reter-borou^/i, 
, Scat-borough, Caijter-bur//, 8ud-bui\Vi 
By (high) « a dwelhng-pluce ; as, Der-b*/, Applc-bj/, Riiff-b»/, Den bigh, &c. 
Stow and Stock = a ; as, Pad-«^^u>, Chep El stow, Wood-stocM, 
Tavi-siocA*, &c. 

Ford = a river’s pass ; os, Ox ford, Brad ford, &c. ‘ 

Haa » a hotne ; as, Bucking-Aavn, Notting-bain, &c. 

Ton (tone) = a town; as, E-tcm, Northanip>to7i, &c. 

Wick (totcA) = an abode; as, War-wicA, Ain- toioAr, •Nor-u*icb, Green-«»£cA, 
jS^orth-toie/i, &o. 

Ley (i&a) » a meadow ; as, Hen-iy, Berk-Zey, Ol-7iey, D\xA-leg, kc. 

By (ea) =: an islatid ; Thorn-^, Sels-ea, Swans-ea, kc. 

Gaster(eAester, cester) = a camp—ftom the Latin Castra ; as, Lon caster, Chc'. 
ter, Lan-easfer, Glou<ce«fer, Dor-c/iesfer, &c. 
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Coin = a colony (from the Latin Colonia); as, Lin-co£f), Colne, ^'c. 

Huret = a wood; as, Broad-/mref, L3^nd-A«rift, iStc. 

Burn (bourne) « a brook ; as, Black-btmi, Gran bourn, Btirn-hnni, Ra\ en«^ 
bourne, &c. 

Ing = a meadow; as, Godalm-iny, Leam-inyton, &c. 

WXLSB OR CELTIC N AMES. 

Aber s river’s mouth ; as, ^b«r-ygtwith, Aber gavenny, Aber-tawe, (i«, 
Swansea,) Aber*teify (Le., Cardigan), &c. 

Caer = a fort; as, Coer-marthen, Cofir-narvon, Car-diff, ko. 

Don = a hiU; as, Snow*don, Croy*'?an, Hunting-don, Mal-don, &c. 

Lyn =: a deep pool; as, Lin-coln, Luh-Hn, Lynn Kegis, Ac. 

Llan = a church; as, Llan-dafl, Ltan-ti^ris, Ithudd-tnn, Ac. 

Tre (fry) ** a place or town; as, Tre-madoc, Covon-rry, Laven-fry, &c. 

Pen = a head ; as, Pen nine, Pen-ygant, Pe^i-rhyn, Pen-sanoe, /Vn rose, &o 


QUESTIONS, 


• 1. From what races are the English 
descended f 

2. What is the population of England 
and Wales? 

3. How many counties are there in Eng- 
land and Wales ? 

4. What are the legal divisions of England 
and Wales? 

5. What is meant by a city f 

6. Bow are some ef the co«7ift’es sub- 
divided f 

, 7, Where and for what are Jhe following 
towns noted : — Feitfnor, Leeds, Stourbridge, 
Great Grimsby, St. Albam, Cardiff, Fam- 
ham, PovUmmth^ Dtmr, Ytmaouth, Truro, 
Pemanoe, Rugby, Rhyl, Holyhead, Llanid- 
loes, Aberdare, and Tenby f 


8. Name the Universities. 

9. What kind of a Government is the 
English? 

10. How many Peers are there in the 
House of Lords, an<l hoW are they divided ? 

11. Name the several sections ‘of the 
British Army, and the number belonging 
to each. 

12. Which are the Naval Ports? 

Ida How much per head of the population 
of the United Kingdom was raised in 1883 
os revenue? 

14. Write out a list of the ten largest 
towns. 

15. Give the meanings of by, caster, wick, 

ham, ey, and ford, and six places derived 
from each. . • 
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V., . Scotland. 

1. Scotland^ is the Northern portion of Great 
Britain. 


2. Boundaries.— On the North and West^ by the 
Atlantio Ocean ; on the Souths by England and the 
Irish Sea;* on the East^ by the North Sea. 

3. Size. — Greatest length about 280 miles ; greatest 
breadthy 140 miles; area^ 30,000 sq. miles, wliich 
includes 4,000 sq. miles belonging to the islands. 

The greatest length extends from Bunnet in Caithness, to 

the Mull of Qallofway^ in Wigtownshire. The breadth is very 
various, being the greatest between Budhan in Aberdeen- 
shire, and the West coast of Eosi'shire ; whilst on the South, 
the salt waters of the Clyde and Forth are only 82 miles 
apart. 

4. Ooast^line. — The coast of Scotland is extremely 
indented, especially on the western side. 

There are several fine river estuaries on the east Ooast called 
firik$i from the Scandinavian The only large river 

estuery on the western side is the JFirth of, Clyde; north of 
this the coast is scooped out into numerous inlets by the 
Atlantic Ocean. Many of these inlets have the appearance 
, » of lakes, hence most of them are called %ch8^ that is, lake». 

No part of Scotland is more than forty miles from the sea. « 
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BAYS, LOCHS, FIRTHS, &o. 

1. Oa the Bast ; — the Firths of Forth, Tay, 
Murray, Cromarty, and Dornoch. 

2. On the North : — the Pentland Firth, with 

Thurso Bay. * •. * 


1 Scotland is so called trom the Seats or Seoti^a people of Ireland, who invaded the 
northern port of Britain, in the beginning of the sixth eentury. It was anciently called 
Alhaavyt wliich probably meant the billy land. • 
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79 • 3. On the West: — LocJis Broom^ Lhmki^ Etive^ 

Oontd. Ftpie^ Firth of Clyde^ and Loch Eyan, 

4, On the South : — Luce Bay^ Wigtown Bay^ and 
. Solway Firth. 

Sounds, Channels, &o. — The islands are separated hy many 
important Sounds, suoh as the 8mind of Sleat^ between Skye 
and the mainland ; the 'Sound of MuU, ^tween Mali and the 
mainland; the Sound of Jura, between Jura and the main- 
land ; the Sound of Harris, between the islands of Lewis and 
North Uist; the Sound of Islay, between the islands of Islay 
and Jura ; the I\ori% Minch, between Lewis and the mainland ; 
and the Little Minch, between the Hebrid^^hd Skye. 
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GAPES. 

1. On the East: — St. AhVs Head^ in Berwick- 
shire ; Fife Ness^ in Fifeshire ; Buchan Ness^ in Aber- 
deenshire ; I'arhet Ness in Ross-shire ; and JMneansby 
Heady in Caithness. 

2. On the NOTthl'-Bunnet Head, in Caithness; 
and Wrathy in Sutherland. 

3. On the West ; — Ardndmurchan Pointy and the 
Mull of Cantirey in Argyleshire ; the Putt of Lewisy 
irf tKe north of Lewis; Barra Heady soutK of tliQ^ 
Hebrides ; Aird Point at the north, and Sleat Point 
at the south, of the Isle of Skye ; and the Mtdl of Oe^ 
in the Isle of Islay. 

4. On the South. — Mull of Galloway and Burrow 
Heady in Wigtownshire. 

ISLANDS. A 

1. The Islands of Scotland are numerous. They 
are divided into/oitr groups, viz. : — . ' 
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Oontd. 


*^2. The Orkneys, on the North; separated .from 
the mainland by .the stormy Pentfahd Firtli, whicli is 
from Jive to eight miles wide. The most important are 
Pomona or Mainland^ and Hoy, 

The Orkneys consist of about ffty-dx islandSf of which tueenfjf- 
nine are inhabited. EirhwaU, on the eastern side of Pomoua, 
is the largest town; ahi} Stromneast on the western side of the 
island, is the chief shipping port. Trees and shrubs ore very 
unoomxnou, although the peat marshes found there contain 
trun^ of trees, hazel nuts, and horns of deer, which prove the 
former existence of ancient forests, and warmer clime. 


3. The ShetlaildS, 50 miles North-east of the 
Orkneys ; of which the most important are Mainland^ 
Yellj and Unst. 

The Shetlmida consist of more thanon^ hundred islands^ of which 
^ tkirty-fimr ore inhabited. The chief town is Lerwick^ \?hich 
has a fine natural harbour, and is the chief station of whaling 
vessels in the northern seas. These islands are noted for a 
breed of small ponies. 


4. The Hebrides, on the West ; of which the most 
important are Skye^ Lewis^ North and South Uist^ 
MuU^ Islgi/j Jura^ lona^ and Staffet, 

The Hebrides are about four hundred and eighty m number, one 
hundred and nine of which are inhabited. They are naturally 
divided into two ranges of islands, called the Inner Hebrides 
and Outer Hebrides^ which are separated by the Little Minch 
Channel^ about twelve miles wide. 

Bt, Kilda^ the outermost island, is perhaps the most solitary 
inhabited spot in the United Kingdom. 

The coast line of the Inner Hebrides is often marked by basaltic 
rocks, which are hexagonal columns, often rising to grand 
elevations. /The most noted of these form FingaVa Cave, in 
the Isle of Stofia, which is two hundred feet long, seventy 
feet high, and forty feet wide ; the sea forms the floor and 
t ^ broken columns the roof. ^ 
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Contd. 


5, Tiio Islands in tlie Firth of Clyde, *of wliicli 
Ai^aa and 'Bute arc the most .ini j)ortant. 

Tlin Bell Rook or Tncheaj^^ at the entrance of the Tay, is noted 
for its lighthouse; and Bass Rook, at the entrance of the 
i'orth, is a prominent physical feature. 


MOUN'fAlNS. 
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1 . Scotland is generally a very mountainous 
country. 

Scotland is naturally divided by the valley of (llc.imore^ between 
Moray I’irth and Loch Liimhe, into two*ciivision8, called the 
Highlands and Lowlands. 

2. The Mountains of Scotland may be arranged into 
three syt^iems^ viz. the Northern System, the 
Grampians, and the Southern System. 

3. The Northern System consists of several lofty 
ridges of mountains, which ci’oss the wild and desolate 
table-land to the north of the valley of Glenrnore. ’ Tho 
chief heights are — 

Ben Attow, 4,000 feet ; and Ben Dearg, 3,600 feet, in Ross. / 

Ben Wyvis, near Cromarty Firth, 3,400 fee|. / \ 

^ Ben More, 3,200 feet, in Sutherlimd. » i / 

If 1 

The Gmmpians, nearly 100 miles in length, stretch 
across the country from the coast of Aberdeen to 
Argyle. Tlie chief heights are — 

Ben Kevis, near Fort William, in Invemess, 4,406 feet, the 
highest in the Bn^sk Isles. 

BenMaodui, 4,300 feet; Oairntonl, 4,200 feet; and Cairngorm, 
4,100 feet, on the borders of Aberdega, Banff, and IiiYemess-. 

Ben Cruachan, 3,700 feet, in Argyl®. * 

Ben Lomond, on the East side of Loch Lomond, 3,200 foot. 

• Ben Lawers, 4,000 feet ; Ben More, 3,900 feet ; and Sobiehal- 

* Uon, 3,500 feet, in Perthshire. • 
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84 Tlip Southern System consists of the Cheviot 
the highest j)oint8 of wliich are over 2,000 feet, 
and their continuation in the Lowther or.Lead Hills, 
The chief heights of the Lowthers are — 

Tinto Hill, 2,300 feet, in Lanark. 

Queensberry HUl, 2,260 foct, at the head of Clydoedale, in 
Dumfries. 

Hart FeU, 2,600 feet, and Broad Law, 2,750 feet, in Peebles, at 
the head of Tweedale. 

The Lowthers are an important watershed, tlu'owing off the 
Clyde, Tweed, and other rivers. 

j 2. The lesser important ranges arc 

The Lammermuir Hills, between Haddington and Berwick* 
shire^ feet, and their continuation in Edinburgh, called 
the Muirfoot Hills. 

The Peixtland Hills, between Edinburgh and Peebles, l,86()tfoet. 

The Caiai>si6 Fells, in Stirling ; the Oobil Hills, in Perth ; and 
the Sidlaw Hills, in Forfar. 


. PLAINS AND DALES. 

1. The most important Plains aro : — 

• The rich vale of Stratlimore, in Perthshire and Forfar, the 
Eastern boundary of the Grampians. 

The Plain of Oromorty, around the Dornoch Firth 
The Plain of Caithness ; and 

The beautiful Carse Of Gk>wzi6, on the north hanks of the Firth 
of Tay. 

2. The chief Dales are 

>, « 

Clydesdale, in Lanark. 

Tweed-dale-and Teviot-dale, in the basin of the Tweed. 
Fsk-dale, Annan^dSkle, and HithS’dale, ooimected with those 
rivers. 

* These dales arc “ celebrated in pastoral life and boeder'aong," 
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RIVERS. . • 

1. The largest rivers of Scotland, exce[)t th.e Clyde, 
flow towards the cast. The most important are : — 

2. On the East — 

Tweed, 06 milca. 

Forth, ^ 60 miles. 

Tay,«lio miles. 

Dee, 90 miles. 

Don, 62 miles. 

Spey, no miles. 

Findhom and Ness. 

.‘5. On the West — 

Clyde, 98 miles, Ayr, Doon, 

4. On the South — 

Dee, 45 miles ; Nith, Annan, 45 miles ; Esk, <ke. 

5. The Tay, 110 miles long, is the largest Scotch 

river ; and the Spey, the swiftest. /: ( 

TBXBtJTABlXS. 

Of the Tweed.- -On the right bEtnk, the Yan'htr, Ettrich Trviotf 
and 7V// / and on the left bank, the White Adder and Black 
. Adder. • , 

Of the Forth. — Ou the left bank, the Teith, Allan, and Devon. • 
Of the Tay.— -On the right bank, the ABnond and Earn; on tlje 
lea bank, the Tummel, Airdle, and Ida. 

Of the Clyde.— On the right bank, the CalAer and Kelvin; on 
the left bank, the Douglas and Avon, 

The Falls of the Clyde, 100 feet high, near Lanark ; and the 
Falls of the Fy^s, 227 feet high, oast of Loch Ness, are 
generally considered to be the finest waterfalls in the British 
Isles. • . * 

The Caledonian Canal runs through the valley of Glenmore, from 
Inverness to Fort William, joining Moray Firth with Loch 
• Limihc. 
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LAKES. 

The Lakes of Scotland arc numerous. Generally 
speaking they occupy the long and deep valleys between 
the mountains, and are. called lochs. The most impor- 
tant are : — 

Lomond, 45 Bqnare miles/ in Dumbarton; 

Awe, 30 square miles, Leven and Sliiel, in Argyleshire ; 

Ness, 30 square miles, and Loibhie, in Inverness ; 

Shin, 25 square miles, in Sutherland ; 

Maree, 24 square miles, in Boss ; ‘ 

Tay, 20 square miles, Hannocb, Ericht, and Katrine, in Perth- 
shire; 

Leven, in Kinross. 

Loch Lomond^ studded with numorous inlands, is the largest Jalce 
in the British Isles. On the banks, and in the neighbourhood 
of Loch Katrine, is the beautiful scenery of the Trosacksj so 
much visited by tourists. The eagle haunts the mountains 
around Loch Maree, The ruins of Loch Leven Oastle, from 
which Mary, Queen of Scots, escaped, are on one of the'four 
islands lying within Loch Leven, 


CLIMATE AND SOIL. ^ 

*1. The Climate resembles that of England, but- 
being farther north is colder. The Highlands especially 
are bleak. Tlic western and southern parts, on the 
borders of the Atlantic, are rendered somewhat humid 
b)' their position. 

2. The Soil is miifch poorer tbian that of England ; 
only about one-fourth being fit for oultivation. 

There are, however, many fertile districts, such as the Carse of 
Oototie and Strathmore^ the Lothiana, Clydesdale, Tioeedcdc, 
/ • Amiandule, &c, • 
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* QUESTIONS. 


1. Give the situation, boundarips, and 
Hize of Scotland. 

2. From what is the term Firth derived ? 
Name the largest Firths of Scotland. 

5. Whctt application hc^f Uu word Loch 
in Scotland? Give the names of six salt 
and six/resh-water lochs. 

1 Enumerate the Capes on the East 
Coast, and the Openings on the West. 

6. Describe the surface of Scotland. 

C. Give a list of the highest peaks of the ' 
Grampians. 

7. Where are the Pcntland Hills, Hart 
Fell, Tmto Hill, Campsie Fells, Ben Attow, . 
Cairngorm, Glenmore Vale, and Broadlaw? , 


8. Describe in words the positions of 
Strathmore, the Lothians, Clydesdale, Niths* 
dale, and Tweedale. 

9. Why have the Scotch rivers a rapid 
xurrmt? Name those running into* the 
Solway Firth. 

10. What rivers do the following tribu- 
taries feed—thc Teviot^ /sla, Allan^ White 
Adder ^ Kelvin^ and the Tumtml ^ 

11. Nam* two important waterfalls. 
Give their positions. 

12. Enumerate the loohs of Perthshire 
and Argyleshire. 

13. What is the difference between the 
Scotch and English oliniates ? Why 


NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


ANIMALS. 
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1. The Animals found are similar to those of 
England. 

The^IfighUinds arc noted for Deer-stalking ; the Shetland Islands^ 
for a breed of small Ponies, and Sheep with fine wool ; the 
Cheviot JSillSf for a breed of sheep called the “ Cheviots ; ” 
, Clykesdalct for an unequalled breed of Horses ; a^id Argyle^ 
Ayr^ and the HebrideSt for Cattle. 

2. Natural forests of pine, oak^ heech^ mountain 
ash {the rawan-tree)^ and hazel^ in which the red^deer 
and roe wildly roam, are still extensive in the High- 
lands. 


3. The Lowlands are raflier destitute of forest trees 
and hedges, but many aro now being planted. 

Owing to the mountainous character of the country, only about 
onefimtrth of the soil is fit for cultivation, and of 4bis about 
« owe-W/ is in grass land * ’ \ V 
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. MINERALS. 

1. The most abundant Minerals are ii*on^ lead^ 
granite^ marble y and slate* 

2. Ooal and Iroil are found between Fife Ness, 
and the coast of Ayr; die districts around Glasgow 
being the* richest 

3. Lead is found in the LowtherSy which are often 
called the lead hills. 

4. Granite, Marble, and Slate.^e found in the 
Highlands — especially in Aberdeen^ Argyle^ and Ttiver^ 
ness. Agates are found in various parts. 


INDUSTRIAL FACTS. 


AGRICULTURE. 

91 I 1. The Scotch Farmers are renowned /or their skill, 

I and wherever the soil is suitable it is well cultivated. 
The chief Objects of Culture are OettSy Barley y Rye^ 
Potatoes^ and Turnips. 

Wheat will not fiourisli farther North than the Firth of Forth, 
except in very sheltered spots ; and in the latitude of Aber- 
deen it will not ripen at all above the sea level. The Northern 
limit of wheat is Dornoch Firth. 

2. Oats, Barley, and Potatoes are chiefly grown 
in the districts of SUrathmorey Strathearny the Carse of 
GowriCy the LothianSy and Berwick. 

3. Turnips are largely growb in Haddington. 

I . 4. Orchards of apples are found in the c^rse of 
j BowriCf 
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ftl 5. Renfrew^ Ayr^ Dumfries are noted for Dal^y 
Contd. Produce. 

6.* In the Highlands the BreediUgT of Cattle 1*3 an 
• important and almost the only aim of the farmer. 


FISHERIES. 
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1. The Fisheries of 'Scotland are of great import- 
ance, and employ many hands. 

2. Salmon are cayght in large^^uantities in the 
Tweedy Tay^ Dee^ Don^ Speyy and other rivers. 

3. Herrings are found all around the coast, but es-* 
l^ecially from July to September, on the western shores 
of the Shetlands and Orkneys; on the Long Forties, 
off the coast of Aberdeen ; the east of the Hebrides ; and 
in the Firth of Clyde. The principal Ports engaged 
in this industry are — St. Andrews^ Dundee^ Arbroath j 
Montrose ^ Stonehaveuy Peterhead^ Portsoy^ Wick^ 
ThursOy and Stomoioay. 

4. Haddock, Ood, and Ling ate oauji^t In largo 
quantities ; and Oystcrs are bred in the Fh^th of Forlhy 
off the town of Dunbar. 


5. DundeSy Peterheady and Lerwick are the stations 
from which the Whaler? start for Arctic Seas. 
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. / „ ' MANfiPACrrURES. 

1 '^“' “ ' « • 

1. The chief ManufeotureB of Scotland arh Cotton, 

Linen, Woollen, Silk, Iron Goods, and Machinery. 

' *2. Oottoa Goods are made at Glasyow and Fnisky. 
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*93 Linens and Sail-cloth at ^ Dundee J Montrose^ 

Contd. Arbroath^ Kirkcaldy^ and Forfar; and Fine Lincns 
at Dunfermline. 

4. Woollen Goods at Galaskielsy Hawioky Aber-^ 
deen^ Kilmarnock^ and Bannockburn. 

The river Tweed gives Hs name to the woollen cloth called 
“ Tweed.” 

94 I 1. Iron goods are made at the Carron iron^works^ 
near Falkirk, Glasgowy Airdrie^ and other towns on 
the coalfield. 

2. Shipbuilding at Glasgow^ Greenock^ and Port 
Giasgow^ on the banks of the Clyde, where also 
Engines and Machinery of every description are 
made. 

Many of the finest ocean steam- ships sailing from the vallons 
ports of the world were built at Oteenoch and Port Glasgow ^ 
on the Clyde, such as the splendid line of Bteaniers belonging 
to the Cnnard*' Company. 

3. Carpets ai’e made at Kilmarnock and Dundee^ 

Shawls, Threads, and Fancy Goods at Pauley , 
and Tartans at Btirling. 

4. GloVes at Dundee, and Paper in the co^mty of 

Edinburgh. 

COMMERCE. 

95 I 1 . The Commerce of Scotland is considerable with 

! England, Ireland, America, and the Baltic. The chief 
! ports are — ^ 

I Glasgow ... Montrose., on the 

' I Greenock .. ^ an ihe Clyde. Stornoway in Ijewis. 

' Port Glasgow • Port Patrick. . .. in Wigtown. 

• Leith on ihQ F. of Forth. Grangemouth .. on the 

Dundee . . . . on the Tay. Wigtown . . on Wigtown Pay. 

; Aberdeen.^ ... onthei^ce. Arbrpath on the Ar/aV 
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Contd. 


2. The chief Exports are agricultural produce^ 
cattle^ saildlothf and linen tq England; coal, and iron 
to Ireland ; cotton and linen goods to America. 

3. The Imports of Scotland, like those of England, 

consist chiefly of raw materials for her manufactures^ 

and articles of food. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

— U ' ^ 

INTERNAL COMMUNIG/UTION. 


98 I 1. There are excellent Roads everywhere, even 
I across the mountain ridges. Railways and Canals 
I are not numerous. 

Tho roadfi owe their excellenoe to the abundance of good stow. 
The mountainous nature of the country has prevented the 
construction of railways and canals, 

• KAXXiWAyS. 

2. The chief Railway Lines are the North British^ 
Caledonian^ the Glasgow and South •Western^ and the 
I Highland. 

j 3. The North British Line runs from Berwick 
, j to Edinburgh^ through Dunbar, and is an extension of 
i i\\e North-Eastern in England. 

I Throwing off the following branches 

I (o) From Edinburgh to Glasgow ^ through Falkirk. (6) Fro^ Edirdmrgh to 

CarlisU^ through Dalkeith, Melrose, and Hawick, (c) From Edhiburgh to 
Vundse, through Linlithgow, Stirling, Alloa, and CTupar. 


97 ! 1. The Caledonian Line runs from Carlisle to 

; Aberdeen^ through txretna, Lockerbie, Glasgow, Stir- 
ling, Perth, Forfar, and Stonehaven, and is. an gx- 
; tension of the Noidh- Western iii England. 

j Throwing off the following branchcB 
I “ * (a) From Glasgow to Edinburgh, (b) From Perth to Dande#,'' 
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97 Tl'e Glasgow and Soutix- Western Line 

Cbntd- runs from Glasgow to Carlisle ^ tlirough Paisley, Kil- 
marnock, Dumfries, Annan, and Gretna. ' 

Throwing off the following. branches ; — . 

(rt) From Duin/rien to Portpatricky throu*fh Newton Stewart, Glenluco, and 
Stranraer. (i>) From Glasgow to Girvan, through Ayr. 

3 The Highland liine runs from Perth to Helms- 
daley through Dunkeld, Blair Athol, Forres, Nairn, 
Invernes.s, Dingwall, and Tain. 

Throwing off the following branches : — 

(a) From to A ber4«fn. (&) From BingwaU to Stmuf' Ferrg. 

CANAI.S. 

4. The principal Canals are the Caledonian Canal ^ 
the Forth and Clyde Canal^ and tlie Crinan Canal. 

The Caledonian Canal runs down the Vale of Glcnmorc, «from 
Inverness to Fort Williamy through Lochs Ness, Oich, Lochio, 
and Eil, and unites the Atlantic with the Gorman Ocean, It 
is sixty miles long, but only twenty-three miles of this required, 
construction. 

The Forth and Clyde Canal joins the CJydty near llenfrew, with 
Grangemouth, on the Forth ^ and runs through tho mining 
districts. 

I 

^ Tlie Cx^nan Canal runs across the narrow part of the Cantire 
. PeninsiUeiy joining JjOcHs Crinan and Fyne, 

SOCIAL FEATURES. 

THE PEOPLE OP SCOTLAND. 

98 1. Scotland is thinly J)Opnlated, containing a 
little less than three and three-quarter millions of‘ 

' people,^ or 1*22 to a square miie. 

This rneagre population is owing to the mountainous nature of the 
country. England contains 448 to a square mile. , 

» The wact population of Scotland, according to the census of 1881, was 3,784,441. 
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The Bighland Scotch are of Oeltio origin, and mslny still speak 
the X^laelic language. Th 9 Lowland Scotch are mostly of 
Teutonic origin. 

POLITICAL DIVISIONS. 

2. Scotland may bo divided into Three Large^ 
Divisions : — 

The HigrMailds, .North of the Grampians. 

The Midlands, between the Grampians and the 
Ochil and Campsie ranges. 

The Lowlands, South of that boundary. 

3. Scotland contains Tllirty-tttPee counties : — 
Twelve Highland, Midland, and sixteen Lowland. * 

TWXLVX HIGKIJkND COUNTIES. 

99 Orkney and ) .. Kirhoatloisxd 

^ , Shetland i .. .. Lerwick, 

I Caithness .. .. .. Wick, 

I Sutherland .. .. TJomock. 

I Boss Dingwall. 

' Cromarty .. .. flwmartg. 

Aberdeen .. .. Aberdeen. 

These counties are chieAy pagtoraZ. Much granite ^ marble^ and 
date are exported. Ifening fishing is pursued with great 
vigour on the coast. , 

Inverness, on the river Ness, is Lerwlok, on MainlS.ml, one of the 
nsnaJly oalled the capital of the Shetland Isles, is a havrn for whalhrs 
Northern Highlands. It is the outlet bound for the Greenland seas, 
of the Caledonifin Canal At Cul- Rothesay is much visited by mea- 
loden Moor, close by, the Pretender lids, on account of its mild climate. 

. was defeated in 17-lG. Inverary, on Loch Fgne, the seat 

Aberdeen, on the Dcs, a Univerdty^ of the Duke of Argyle, is a fishing port, 
is an important Beaport, It is mostly Campbeltown, in the south of 
built of granite, and is noted for its j Cantirs, is noted lor its 
extensive granite works gnd ship- ’ Stornoway, on the Isle of Lewis^ 
building. | one of the Hebrides, is an important 

Peterhead, north of Aberdeen, is a j fishing ftation. ^ • 

starting point for tbe whale fishery ^ and' j Portree is the chief toon in the Isle 
it is noted for its large qttarries of red | of Skye. 

granite. ! * Thurso, i.e., Thor’s Town, is the 

,• ^iok, in the north of Caithness, is | most northerly town on the mainland 
an importaot^sAsTiy town. of Great Bill tain, * 


Banff /?o«y. 

Blgtn .. Elgin. 

Naim Naim. 

InvemesB Invei'ness. 

Bute and i 
BotHesay )•• •■ 

Argyle .. .. .. .. Inverary. 
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FIVE MIDLAND 

Kincardine or ) 

'MeEums .. ) 

Forfar or Angus 


Stonehaven, 
, . Forfar. 


COUNTIES. 

Perth .r • Perth. 

Stirling Stirling. 

Dumbarton .. .. Dumharhn. 


(The Southern friiij^es of Stirling and Dumbarton geographically belong to 
the lowland counties.) 


These counties are engaged in agriculture and the linen trade. 
They include the fertUe districts of Strajtkmore and the Oarse 
of Gmorie ; and the manufacturing towns of Fii'iulee, Arhroath^ 
Forfar t Ac. 


Dundee, the Tay, is of great 
commercial and manufacturing impor* 
tance. Linen goodn^ sailcloth^ and 
gloves, are niAfO there. 

Arbroath, in Forfarshire, produces 
yarn, canvas, and sailcloth, and has a 
considerable shipping trade. 

Montrose, on the South JSsk is 
engaged in flax spinning and wearing. 

Stonehaven is resorted to for sra 
bathing. 

Perth, on the Tay, the ancient 


capital of Scotland, is noted for its 
ehanning scenery. 

Stirling, on a hill, by the Fonh, is 
of great historic note, Bannockburn, 
being also in its neighbourhood. 

Falkirk, really belonging to the 
liOwIaiids, is noted for its cattle market. 
It is in the centre of the iron and coal 
districts— the Car ran iron works near, 
being among the largest in Britain. 

Dumbarton, on the north bvknk of 
the Clyde, is of verj" ancient note. It 
noted for shipbuilding. 


SIXTEEN LOWLAND COUNTIES. 


Clackmannan . . Clachmammn. 

Kinross’ Kinross. 

Fife CufMr. 

H^ddingtoti . . Haddington, 
Edinburgh .• Edinburgh. 
lilnlithgow . . Linlithgow. 
Selkirk . . . • . . Selkirk. 

Peebles Peebles. 


Lanark Lanark. 

Renfrew .. .. Jtenfrew. 

Ayr .. ,, ,, *, ,, Ayr. 
Wigtown .. Wigtown. 

Kirkcudbright . . Kit / mdbright. 

Dumfries Dumfries. 

Roxburgh Jedburgh, 

Berwick Greenlaw. 


Most of tho Lowland Counties are agricultural, but Ayr, Lanark, 
and Renfrew, are chiefly renowned for their manufactures 
and trade. 


Edinburgh, a university, and the 
capital of Scotland, is one of the most 
d^istinguished centres of learning in 
Britain. Sometimes styled '‘^imdcm, 
Athens.*' It is divided into two parts — 
the old tomi and tho new town— by a 
deep gorge. It is, perhaps, the most 


picturesque city in Europe, rivalling 
Lisbon, Naples, and Constantinople for 
its beauty. 

Leith, on the Forth, the port of 
Edinburgh, carries on a large trade 
with the Baltic, and the ports of thp 
German Ocean. 
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Glasgow, on the Clyde, the fourth 
dty in the United •Kingdomi, is cele- 
brated tor its extensive commerce, eot- 
ton Tnanu/aetures, tkipbuUding, and 
machinery. The navigation of the 
Clyde has been greatly improved^ but 
the harbour for ships of the largest 
tonnage is Port Glasgow. 

Greenock, on the Clyde, three 
miles below Pbrt Glasgow, is a. imrt 
of great maritime importance. 

Airdrie, near Glasgow, is the cen- 
tre of a rich iron and coal district. 

Haddington has a large corn 
market. 

Cupar, on the JtHden, Dunferm- 
line, and Kirkcaldy, in Fifeshirc, 


• 

are noted for the lineif trade. Kirk- 
caldy is also noted for the manufacture 
ot floor cloths. 

Troon and Ardrosean, on the Apr 
coast, are largely engaged in shipping 
coal to Ireland and the Continent. 

Kilmarnook, in Ayr, is noted for 
its carpet manvfaciurc, and woollen 
goods. 

Paisley, in Renfrewshire, is noted 
for the production of silk, cotton, linen, 
velvet, and fancy goods, of various de- 
scriptions, and for shawls. 

Selkirk, Galashiels, and Haw- 
ick are noted ior the woollen and 
worsted trad%# 

Dumfries is noted for its caitfs 
market. 


EDUCATION. 
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1. The Scotch are generally well educated. There 
are Pour Universities ; — Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, and St. Andrews. 

GOVERNMENT. 

2. Scotland is represented in tlie House of Commons 

by Fifty-three members, and in the House of Lords 
by Sixteen peers. , 


TEN XiABOBST TOWNS. 


Glasgow .. 

. . nearly 488,000 

Greenock . , 

. , nearly 64,000 

Edinburgh 

. . over 228,000 

Paisley . . . . 

* • »» 

56,000 

Dundee . . 

„ 140,000 

Perth . . . . 

• • f» 

29,000 

Aberdeen,. 

. . „ 105,000 

Kilmarnock 

• • »i 

25,000 

Leith . . . . 

, . „ 58,000 

Arbroath . , 

• • *» 

22,000 
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STYMOLOGY OF SCOTCH XAMSS. 

Inver » the mouth of a river; as /nver-ness, /uver-ary, ac. 

Dun » a t(ywn, a fort, or a hill, Ac. ; %s Dun-doe, Dun-hai, 
fries. (See English Don.) • * 

Kirk s= a church; as ATtVAj-oaldy,^ /itVI;-cuclbriglit, ^tVI;-wall, FaL 
• hirk, (&c. 

When considering the popul.ition of Manclicstcr, wo always include Sdlfurd. 



9t Til^ <. 1 XF()UI> AM) (jVMUniDfilv OKonft.AI-Hr. 
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Bl^ C3 a woodless x)laiii ; as JB/air- Athol, iJW/'-gowrio, Ac. 

Ben = (English Pen)^ a head or hill ; as ifen Nevis, Pen Lomond, Ac. 
Calm =a a heap of stones ; as (7a»m-toul, (7a»Vn-gorm, Ac. 

Strath a hroad valley ; as IStrath-moto^ -S'^ra^A-clydo, Ac. 

Law = a detached hill ; as Broad-^w, Sid-Zau;, Broniie-2au7, Ac. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. Wlmt wild animals are found in Scot- 
laud ? 

2. Where arc coal, iron, lead, marble, 
and agates found ? 

8. For what are Scotch farmers noted ? 

4. Where are salmon caught in large 
quantities? 

6. Why is tweed doth so caUed, and what 
tomis are noted for ths»sdoth trade f 

G. What manufactures are carried on at 
Kirkcaldy, Dundee, Paisley, Bannockburn, 
Airdrie, Glasgow, and Stirling? 

7. Name the largest ports of Scotland 
and their positions. 


8. Fnuincrate the largest railway lines. 

.. 9. WAof lines rup through Annandale 

and Nithtdale f 

10. On what lines are Melrose, Dundee, 
Perth, Falkirk, Gretna, Ayr, and Troon 
situated? 

11. Ilow woidd you go from Carlisle to 
Aberdeen, and from herwick to Dundee ? 

12. Name the natural divisions of Scot- 
land and the Lowland counties. 

I IS, Where and for what noted are the 
\follomng towns: — Montrose, Perth, Stor~ 
I noway, Stonehawn, Jnverary, Lerwick, 
Campbeltown, Stirling, Falkirk, Leith, 
[ Cupar, Airdrie, Gran^moulh, and Troon f 


3rclanb. 

104 i 1. Ireland Is an Island to tlie West of Great 
' Britain. 

Irelai}d is sometimes called the Emerald hie on aoooimt of its 
green pastures. 

2. Boundaries. — On the Norths and South 
by* the Atlantic Ocean; on the East by the North 
Channel, Irish Sea, and St. George’s Channel. 

Great Britain and Ireland make the closest approach at the 
outlet of the Nprth Channel, between Fair Head and the 
Mull of Gantirc^^ the distance between the two nearest 'points 
being less than thirteen miles. The narrowest part oT 
St. George’s Channel, between Camsore Point and St. David's 
Head, is a little mote than ^ty miles. 

3. Extent *— Greatest liengrtll, 300 miles ; 
i^readtll, 200 miles ; Area, 32,500 square miles. 

The greatest length reckoned from Fair Head to Mizen Head, 
and the hreadth from Shjne Head to Hotvth Head, ^ 
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104 *4. Coast. — Ireland, like England, is mucli ln- 
Contd. dented on its West and South’-west sides ; the length 

of coast being about 2,200 miles. 

These Southern and Western indentations arc due to the heavy 
roll of the Atlantic Ocean, and the coast line is very 
precipitous 

OPEHINGS. 

105 ! 1 . On the North : — Sheep Haven^ Lough Swilhj^ 

! and Lough Foyle. 

I 2. On the East: — Belfast Lough., Slrangford 
I Lougli^ Qundrnm Bay^ Carlingford Lough^ Dundalk 
' -Bay, Dublin Bay^ and Wexford Haven. 

• 106 3. On the West : — Donegal Bay., Sligo Bay^ Clew 

Bay^ Galway Bay^ Month of the Shannon, Dingle 
Bay, Bantry Bay, and Kenmare River. 

4. On the South : — Roanng Water Bay, Kinsale 
Harbour, Cork Harbour, Youghal Harbour, and 
Waterford Harbour. 

The South and West coasts of Ireland abound in natural 
harbours; Cork Harbour being one of the finest in the 
world. Tho East coast, like the East coast of England, is 
verx deficient in good harbours, and tho few found there aie 
^ • much encumbered with sand banks. , , 

GAPES. 

107 On the North: — Fair Head and Bengore Head,^ 
in Antrim; Malin Head and Bloody Foreland, in 
Donegal. 

^ Q-lant*B Oauseway, a little to tlie west of Bengore Head, consists of several 
thousands of basaltic rocks, forming three piers, sthe largest of which runs out 720 feet 
•into the sea. These columns are generally of hexagonal shape ; but their sides var}' from 
>thi%e to nine— three columns tnly having nine sides, and only one of them three. They 
are so close together that the Wade of a knife can scarcely be inserted between them. 
Such basaltic columns extend for miles along the shore, embedded in nmjestio cliffs; and 
the island of Bathlin, four miles ftoih the coast, is of the same formation. See also the 
.rcjnarUs r<^pccting FingaPd Cnvc-'pagc 78. t 
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On the ^St: — Howth Head^ in Dublin;* Wicklow 
llead^ in Wicklow; Cahore* Pointy Greenore Pointj 
and Carnsore Pointy in Wexford^ 
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On the South : — Hook Heady in Wexford ; OUl ‘ 
Head of Ki'n.eaUy Galley Head and Mizen Heady in 
Cork ; and Cape Cleary on Cape Clear Island. 

On the West : — Crow Heady in Cork ; Bolus Heady 
Jhinmore Heady and Kerry Heady in Kerry; Loop 
Heady in Clare ; Slyne Heady in Galway*; Achil Head 
and Erris Heady in Mayo ; Teelin Heady in Donegal. 

Howth Head is at the entrance to IhibUn Bay; Boohe's Point, 
at the entrance to Cork Hathour; and Hook Head, at the 
entrance to Waterford Harbour. 

Malin Head is the most northerly point, and Cape Clear the 
most soudherhj. 


ISLANDS. 

109 I The Islands of Ireland are numerous y but nn^ 
importanL The most important are : — , 


I Bathlln Island of Aninm. 

4rran Isles • off Jhuegal. 

AohU Island • . . . . . . . • . . . * rff Mayo. 

Clare lidand of Clew Bay. 

S. Arran Isles Galway Bay. 

Valentla Island and The Blaskets qf Kerry. 

' Bear Island .. .. •« •• •• «• in Bantry Bay. 

Cape Clear Island off Cot'k. 


Achil I., containing about 95 square miles, is the largest. It is 
very mountainoa^ and receives its name from the number oi 
eagles found there. Some of the cliffs are 1,800 feet high. 

Yalentia contains about 40 square miles. From its Western 
point the telegraph lines are laid across the ASantio to 
Trinity Bay, Newfoundland., 

/ • Tnskar Bock is a small island off Carnsore Point, and lies in 
the n ay of Atlantic steamers from Liverpool. • 

G 
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MOUNTAINS. 

' Ireland is Mountainous on the coaxt and Flat 
j ill the centre. The chief Mountain ranges are — The 

Wicklow Mountains, highest point over 8,000 feet. 

Moume Mountains, in Down, with SUeve Jyonard, 2,800 feet. 
Antrim Mountains, with Ml Trostan, 1,800 feet. 

Donegal Mountains, with Jit. Evriffal^ nearly 2,500 feet. 
Connemara Mountains, with Mt. Muilreay nearly 2,700 feet, 
i Kerry Mountains, chief range the Maegillicuddytt Beeksy with 
j Carran Tualy 8,400 feet. 

Galtee Mountains, in Tipperary, 3,000 feet. 

I Knockmeledown Mountains, between Tipperary and Water- 
i ford, 2,700 feet. 

! Slieve Bloom Mountains, in Queen's County and Tipperary, 
i 1,700 feet 

j The lesser important ranges and heights are the NejMn 
Mountainsy in Mayo, 2,640 feet ; and the Sihemiinc Mowitainsy 
in Tipperary, 2,260 feet. 

The great central plain of Ireland consists chiefly of hog-landy 
which covers nearly one-seventh of the whole surface of the 
island, and is mostly capable of cultivation. At present the 
I bogs furnish the peat which is very commonly used in Ireland 

I as fuel, 

RIVERS. 

1. On ^ the West; — Shannon^ 224 miles, flowing 
through tliree large lakes, Loughs Allen, liee, and 
Derg, 

2. On the South : — Bandon, Lee, Blackioater, 1 00 
miles ; and the Barrow, 110 miles, with its tributaries 
the Suir and Nore, 

3. On the East: — Sloiney, 70 miles; TJffey, 75 
miles ; Boyne^ 80 miles ; and Lagan, 

' 4, On the North : — Bann and Foyle, 

I The Shanmn is navigable the greater part of its course, and has 
I a magnificent estuary, sixty miles long. Most if the Irish 

rivers abound in fish, and the Dauh iai uoted for its salmon. 
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LAKES. 

' The Irish lahes are called LouirllS. The largest are — 

Neagh in Ulster^, 

Upper and Lower Eme.. in Ftrmmiagh,, 

Corrib .. .. .. .. •. •• •• in Oahoay, , 

Mash in Mayo. 

Bee, Allen, and Derg * .. expansions of the Shannon. 

Lakes of Killamey . . in Kerry. 

Lough Kea0t, 150 sqnaie miles, is the largest lake in the British 
Isles. The Lakeit of Killamey are celebrated for their 
beautiful scenery; they consist of three parts — the U^yper 
LakCf Lake Turk^ and the Lower Lake. 


CLIMATE AND SOIL. 

113 ' 1. The Ollxuate is very mild and uniform for its 

latitude, but extremely rainy. Westerly winds jpre- 
vail during nine months of the year. 

The viildnese and um/ormity of the climate are caused by its iusular 
position. The humidity of the atmosphere is the cause of that 
t'erdant appearance of its surface, which has obtained for 
Ireland the name of the ** Kmerald hU.'" 

2. The Soil of Ireland is fertile^ but about one- 
seventh part is hogdand. Ireland is noted for" its 
fiiAj pastures. 

The Boge of Ireland are unlike the Fens of England, inasmuch 
as they lie, in many instances, above the sea level, and are 
therefore capable of natural drainage. The remains of ancient 
foi'eete are found in these bogs. Bog-oak is much used for 
ornaments. 

PRODUCTIONS. 

3. The Animals and Plants of Ireland are like 
* j those of Great Britain. 

^ There are few reptiles in Ireland, and none at all of the serpent 
kind. Ireland essentially a grazing country^ and large 
quantities of cattle, sheep^ and pigs are sent to^thc English 
t Loxigh Kcagh is borderod b> Tyrone, Lmdonderry, Antrim, and Armagh, 
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markets. Grapes^ peackeUf apricotSt and similar Iruits do not 
easily ripen— the atnio8phere.being too moist. Flax is largely 
grown in Ulster. 

4. The Mineral Wealth of Ireland is not great. 
Coal of an inferior quality is found in various places 
the Kilkenny coal-field being the most valuable. Peat 
is the chief fuel. 

5. Copper and Lead-in Waterford^ Cork^ Kerry ^ 
Wicklow j and Leitrim, 

6. Iron, chiefly in Leitrim^ and’ Msirhle in Done- 

gal^ Galway^ and Kilkenny, «• 

Silver is found in Wicklow in small quantities. The skeleton of 
the island is composed almost entirely of Ume-atone, 


INDUSTBIAL FACTS. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

1. Agrrioultlire is the chief employment of the 
people. It is defective, but has lately improved. Oats 
and potatoes are the chief productions. • 

Flos: and hemp are largely grown in XJlster for the linen manu- 
facture. Although the seas and rivers of Ireland ^warm with 
* * fish the Irish fisheries are not in a flourishing condition. , 

Herringa are largely caught off the south coast in February and 
March. 

Salmon are plentiful in the northern rivers. The salmon fisheries 
at BaJlyshannon and Coleraine are important. 

The rearing of horses is an important agricultural pursuit. 

2. Tliere is no MaXLU&Otlire of importance except 

Belfaat, Denaghadee, Newry, and Dro- 
gheda being the chief towns engaged in the trade. • 

3. Cotton goods are made *at Belfast ; LeCoe and 
f^oplins at Dublin; and Belfast has a considerable 
Shipbuilding trade. 
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COMMERCE. 

■ 1. The Oomixi^rce of Ireland is chiefly carried on 
with England ; but large quantities of live cattle^ aheep, 
and pigs^ as well as eggsj butter^ salt heef^ and povk^ 
are sent to England. 

Tho lAvcrpooU Manchenter^ Lo^idon^ and Brintol markets are 
largely stipplied with live stock from Ireland. Liucri, whiskey ^ 
and copper ore are exported to England in considerable quan- 
tities. 


! 2. The largest Sdaport Towns are : — 


Belfast r. oil Belfast Lough, 
Cork .. *. •• ,,ontheLee, 

Waterford . . on the Sair. 
Dublin .. .. on the Liffey. 

liondonderry on Lough Foifle, 
Newry m the Kewnj OanaL 


Lixneriok . • »» on the Shannon. 
Wexford . • . . on the Slaney, 

Sligo .. .. , , on Sligo Bay. 

Drogheda . . . . on the Boyne. 

Dundalk . . on Jhindalk Bay, 
Galway •• , ,on Galway Bay. 


INTERNAL COMMUNICATION. 

1. The Roads are in good oondition, excepting in 
remote and mountainous districts. 

2. The railway communication is good. There are 

Six Main Lines:— 

a, I'ho Great Southern and Westom Line runE from nuhUn 
to Corky through Kildare and Maryborough. 

Throwing oft branches to Waterford and Liweriek. 
h. The Midland Great Western Line runs from Ihiblin to 
Galway, through Mullingar and Athlone. 

Throwing off branches from Mullingar to Sligo, through Longford and 
Cariit'k ; and from Athlone to Cey^lebar and Westport, through Roscommon. 

c. The Dublhip Wicklow, and Wexford Line. 

d. The Dublj;n and Belfast JuncUon Line. 

\ e. The Belfast and Northern Counties Line runs from Belfast 
to through Antrim. 

f. The Irish and North Western Line runs ftpm^pdfidalk to 
* Londonderry, through Enniskillen, Omagh, and Strabauc. 
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116 3. Canal commanication is not much used. The 

contd. cliief Canals are — 

Tko Royal Canal, winning through Mullingar ; and the Grand 
Canal, running through Tullamore, connecting Dublin with 
• the Shannon. 

• The Newry Canal, the,Ulster Canal, and the Belfast Canal. 


SOCIAL FEATURES. 

THE PEOPLE OP IRELAND. 


117 ' I. Ireland is but thinly populQ^d, containing 
less than five and a half millions^ of people, or aliout 
159 to a square mile. 

The population of Ireland has decreased quite half a million 
since 1861, chiefly through emigration. Nearly 22 luillious - 
of Irish Imve emigrated in the last thirty years. 

* 2. The Irish are of C6ltio origin, like the Welah 

and Highland Scotah, and the native language is called 
Erse« Descendants of the English are numerous in 
Ulster, and English is imiversallj spoken. 

j The JCrse is still spokcu, to somd extent, in the central and 
western districts. 


POLITXCAI. OXVXStONS/ . 

’ 3* Ireland is divilefl into Four Provinces : — • 

Ulster.* .. in the .AW/l 

Leinster .. *. .. .. „ J!:ant. 

Hunster * „ South. 

Connaught .V * West. 

Those provinooB at one time formed separate kingdoms, but now 
they simply mark geographical boundaries. 

s 

118 I Ireland contains Thirty-tWO counties, — Nine 
in Ulster; Twelve in Leinster; Six in Munster; 
Five in Connaught. • 

1 Acoo^in^ to the census of 1S81 the population of Ireland was 6,152,839, and it has 
been on the doorcase since 1846, * 
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« ULSTSB-Nine CountiM. 

Antrim, Bel/astt^ CarrickferguR, : Fermanagh, Knmskillen. 

Lisbam. j, Cavan, Cavan^ Cpotehill. 

Iiondonderry, Londonderry ^ | Monaghan, Monaghan^ CIoucs. 

Coleraine. , | Armagh, Armagh ^ Portadown.^ 

3>on6|^, Ba]l 3 »hanuon. j Down, Dowiqxitrick^ N(>wry, 
Tyrone, Omaght Strabane. | Donaghadce, Nowtouards. 


lililf8TER--Twelve Gonntles. 


Louth, DundaUit Drogheda. 
Meath, Trimj Navan. 
Weatm^Ui, Mullingar, Ath- 
lone. 

Longford, Longford, 

King's County, Tullamore, 
Parsonstown. 

Queen's County, Maryhorongh, 
Portarlington. 


Kildare, Athy, Naas, Maynooth, 
Kildare. 

Dublin, Ihthlin, Kingstown. ^ 
Wicklow, WiclcloWy Arklow, Bray. 
V/exford, Wexford, New Ro.ss, 
Enniscorthy. 

Carlow, Oarhtc. 

Kilkenny, Kilkenny, 


KUKSTXR— Six OouaUes. 


Tipperary, Clonmel, Garrick* I Cork, (hrh, Youghal, Bandon, 
on-Sair, Cashel. ] Kinsale, Queenstown. 

I Kerry, Tralee, KHlanicy, Dirtglo. 
Waterford, Waterford, Dun* | Limeriok, Limerick. 
garvan, Lismorc. 1 Clare, Kunis, Kilrush. 


OORKATOBT-nva CounUee. 


Galway, Galway, Team, 
Loughrea. 

Mayo, Oaatleihar, Westport. 


Sligo, Sligo. 

Roscommon, Roscommon. 
Leitrim, Carrick-on-Shannon. 


THS liARGKST TOWNS. 


Dublin 273,000 

BeUkst 208,000 

Cork .. 97,000 

Limerick 48,000 

Londonderry .. 29,000 


^aterford 
Galway 
KUkezmy . 
Newry 
Drogheda . 


22,000 

19.000 

35.000 

15.000 

14.000 


1 The county towns are in italics. 



Dubllili on the Liffey^ the capital 
of lrt‘ and, a haiidtiome city, w ith 
eplondid public ftuildin^ and fine 
fKjfUarce. ^ It has a great export 
trade; hut Kingstown, six miles 
eastward, is now its port for the 
largest shipping. 

Belfast, on the Lagan, is the 
seooiKl city in ; but the first .in 
manufactures and trade. It is the .seat 
of the linen trade, and has also cotton 
fa^totieH, gUtffs workt, iron foundrien^ 
and ehlphuilding yards. 

Oork, on the Lee, has a fine harbour, 
and a considerable foreign trade. Large 
quantities of cattle and provisions are 
exported. The American mail, and 
emigrant packets, to and from Liver- 
pool, call at Queenstown, the port 0 / 
Cork, which is situated on Great 
Island. 

Llxnerlok, on the Shannon, is the 
fourth city of Ireland. It lute a con- 
siderable import and eaeport tmde, and 
Is noted for its fine laee. 

Waterford, on the Suir, a fine and 
flourishing port, with excellent quays. 
<‘xports great quantities of provisions. 


I Mere Henry II. landed, *171, to receive 
I the submission of tho Irish. 

I • Galway, on the CorrihRimr, has an 
' extensive commerce and considerable 
I fisheries, and is the chief port on the 
western coast. 

Wexford, on the Slaney, docs an. 
Important prov^^n trade. 

Kilkenny, on the Nore, is noted for 
its marble quarries and coal mines, and 
IS the largest inland town of Ireland. 

• DrOgheda, on the Boyne, has linen 
and cotton 'manv/actures, and occupies 
a prominent place in Irish history. It 
sustained a succewful siege during the 
Irish rebellion .Wn the reign of Charles I. 
Cromwell captured it from the Royalists, 
and It surrendered to King William III. 
in 1690. 

Newry, on the Newry Canal, is a 
busy rimr port, and has linen and 
cotton manufactures. 

Londonderry, a handsome city, on 
tM Foyle, is celebrated in history for 
the remarkable siege it sustained in 
10S9 against the forces of James 11. 

AtRlone, on the Shannon, is the 
chief milltarj' station in the West of 
Ireland. 
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■TYKOI.OGT OF mUB NAHBS. 

fial • (bally) = avillage or toumship; as RrtKjt/-bcg, Ba7f?y'shannon, BoH.v-castle, 
JSefMnglass, BaZI-ymoney, &c. 

Rath {rock, roche) r a rock; os Bath-lin, J{ath-adn&i,(ftoeh‘eatGr, Jtich-inond, 
in England, and Rocfic-fort, dc , in France) 

EnniB(mt«) - asi island; as J?nnt«*killon, Anui«-corthy, /nts-hvt:, (inch, 
in Scotland, os /ncA-ccdm, Jneh-tapo, ) 

Kil (kiU) = a saint’s cell, a church, or a wood: as A'<7-darc, KiMvcnny, 
A''t7f-aloe, AiU^atney (see A/i-marnock, Atf-patrick. in Scotland), <1 c 


1. Name the boundaries, size, and shape 
of Ireland. 

S. Gim the names and positions of four 
fresh and four salt water loughs. 

S. irAj^ arc the western and southern 
s/mres of Ireland and England so iniented ^ 


QUESTIONS. 

4. Earne tfie capes and bays a ship ytould 
pass in sailing from Wexford to^Limerirk. 

5. Enumerate the Irish islancfe. 

6. What Irish inountams are mentioned 

in this geography having heights 6,000 feet 
or above ? , 
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7. Wha^ lafes does the Shannon flow > 12. What are tlie largest divieious of Ire* 

through ? land, and how arothoy subdivided If 

8. Give a nst of the rivers on the east ' 13. Name the counties of Munster, and 

the largest towns they contain. 

9. What are the productions of Ireland, ' 
and where are coal, iron, and marble found ? 

10. What does Ireland export, and enu- ^ 

tnerate the largest ports 7 i 

11. What tow^ns does the Great bouthern i . 15. Give the et^Tnolojo’ of KiUarney, Inch- 

and Western Line of Ireland connect and ' eqa>e, liathtninea, Ballinglass, and Ennis- 
pass through? , killcn. 


14. Where, and for what distinguished, 
are the following towns— Belfast, Wexfosd, 
Oork, Londonderry, Mullingar, Athlone, 
Limerick, Galway, Donaghadec, and Kil- 
kennv 7 


Britieb ipoeeesaiona. 

122 ; 1. The foreign Possessions^ of Great Britain 

! are very numerous and important. Tlioy me 
j chiefly useful as being — 

(1) “ Fields for FmiffmtioUf’' as Australia and Caiiada. 

(2) “ Fortified Places” to jjuard our oonimerue, as Gibraltar, Ac. 

(8) Refreshing Stations ” for our ships, as Aden, St. Helena, drc. 

(4) “ Fntrtj^t&ts” for our goods, a& Singapore, Hong Kong, tfcc. 

2- Tfie British Empire comprises about One-fifth 
of all the people of the world ; One-S0Venth of all 
the land, and includes people 'of e^'cry Religion, 
Race, and Oolour, and many LajXguages. 

Tha British Empire is about the same sise as the Russian, a*nd, after the 
. Chinese, it is the most populous in the world. Its estimated area about 7^ 
million square miles, and population 250 millions. 


123 I 1. The most important Foreign Possessions of 
England are the following : — 

IN SUtlorS.— Malta, in the Mediterranean Sea, chief town, 
Valetta; Gibraltar^ a rocky ptomontory, in Spain; and Heli- 
goland, in the North Sea; Cyprufi, Ot r^roiectoroU. 

Ifalta was enured froi^ the French Sn 1800 ; Gibraltar from Spain in 1704, by 
Admiral Booke ; ahd Heligoland from the Danes in 1807* 
iThe Foreign Possessions of England may be divided into two classes, viz., the 
** Colonies *' or countries held by her and peopled by her emigrants ; and lier ** Vepvmlen- 
oUs ” or those* countries not peopled by her, but simply subject to hei* sway. 



URTTlin POSSESSIONS. 10" 


2. IN ASIA. — ^Hindostan, containing about 950,000 square miles, 
ana 200 millions of inliabitani;B, capital Calcutta ; Ceylon, an 
island, South of Ilindostan; Aden, a fortress, in Arabia ; 
'Further Indxa^ or the new Province of British Burmah, com- 
prising the States of Araeaut Peyu, Tenaaeerim^ and the Straits 
Settlements. ’ - 

Our Indian Posseaslona, including Further India and the protected States, have 
an area of million square miles, and a population of 256 millions. 

The first Indian settlement wbm made at Surat, 1612. Ceylon was taken from 
the Dutch, 1706 ; Aden from the Sultan of Aden, 1830 ; and Hong Kong was 
ceded to England by the Chinese, 1843." 

The Straits Settlem&nts comprise the islands of Penang and Singapore ; the 
i town of Malacca and Wellesley Pronince, on the Malay Peninsula. 

1. IN AFRICA.— Cape Colony, capital (fape Tomn, including 
KafiOraria, capital King William's Town, Basutoland, Gri* 
qualand, Transkein Distriots;! Natal, capital Peter 
Maritshurg ; Gambia, capital Bathurst ; Sierra Leone, 
capital pyeetovon; Gold Coast, capital Cape Coast Castle, 
on the Continent ; and the following islands : — 

St. Helena and Ascension, in the Atlantic Ocean ; and Maiuritius 
and the Seyohelle Islands, in the Indian Ocean. 

1. IN AMERICA.— The Dominion of Canada, capital Otiaxoa, 
consisting of Omtario, Quebec, Neio Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
Prince Edward's Island, British Columbia with Vancmiver's 
Island, Manitoba, and the Norths West Tenitory ; New- 
foundland. 

2. The BriUsli West Indies, between North and South America, 

* * consisting of Jamaica, Trinidad, Barhadoes, Antigua, the Baha- 

mas, and many other smaller islands. 

8. The Bermudas, between Newfoundland and the West Indies; 
and Honduras, in Central America. 

4. British Guiana, and the Falkland Islands, in South America. 
The Dominion of Canada was formed in 1867, by the union of Canada 
(divided into the two provinces of Quebec and Ontario), Nova Scotia, and New 
Bruns:xvick. All the other provinces, except Newfoundland, subsequently joined 
the Union. « 


1. IN OCEANIA— Australia, divide into New South Wades, 
capital Bydiwy; Victoria, capital Melbourne; Soi|th Aus- 
tralia, capital Adelaide ; Weft Australia, capital Perth ; and 
« Queensland, capital Brishame. 

1 Formerly the land of the Hottentots. * 
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2. Tasmania, capital lidbart Totten; New Zealand, capital 
Wellington f Norfolk Island ; Labuan, an inland off Borneo; 
' Sarawak, a province in the north-east of Borneo; the Fiji 
Islands; and the protectorate of the southern shores ' of 
New Giiinea. 

Austraim is tho lar^rebt Island in ‘tho world, and wholly bulon^s to England. 
Until the establishuieiit of &pmal settlement at Botany Bay in 1788, and after- 
wards the discovery of gold, this portion of Oceania was almost entirely unknown 
to Englishmen ; they have now, however, very extensively colonised it. 
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iBurope. 

1. Europe is the tmallest but one of tho five con- 
4ii)ent8. It is situated in tho temperate zone, and in 
the north-west portion of tho Eastern Hemisphere. 

2. Greatest Length, d,400 miles; Breadth, 
2,400 miles; Area, 3,700,000 8<iuaro miles; Popu- 
lation, about 330 millions. 
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BOUNDARIES. 

1. On the North : — the Arctic Ocean, 

2. On the South:-— by the Mediterranean -6'ca, Bloch Sea^ and 

Oaucamic Mountains. 

3. On the Fast: — by the Caspian Sea^ Ural River ^ and Ural 

Mofuntains. 

On the West : — by tho Atlantic Ocean, 
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OCEANS, SEAS, Ac. 

1, On the North: — ^the Wliite Sea, connected vnlh the Arctic 

Ocem. 

2, On the West : — the Baltic Sea, containing tho Oulfs of Fin- 

landf Bothnia t and Riga) Skager Back, Gattegat, North 
Sea, Bjiglish Ghannel, Irish Sea, and Bay of Biscay, 
connected with the Atlantic Ocean* 

3, On the South :-< 7 the Mediterranean Sea, containing the Oulfs 

of Lyons, Genoa, and Venice, the Ionian Bea, and the Archi- 
pelago; Sea of Marmora, Black Sea, and the Sea of Azov. 
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STRAITS. 

1. Tenikale, joimzig the Black Sea with the 8ca of Axov^ 4 milos 

wide. 

2. Constantinople, or Bosphorus, joining the Bloch Sea with 

the Sea of Marmorai 3 mile wide. 

8. Dardanelles, joining the Mediterranean Sea with the Sea of 
Marmora^ 1 mile wide. 

4. Gibraltar,, joining the Atlantic Ocean with the Mediterranean 

Sea^ 16 niiles wide. 

5. Dover, Joining the JUnflieh Channel with the NarUi Sea^ 21 

miles wide. 

6. Th5e Sound, 8 miles wide, \ 

7. Great Belt, 1 mile wide. [ entering the Baltic Sea. 

6. Little Belt, 3 mile wide. / 


GAPES. 

1, On the North 6^ajr)e (71® 10' north), and Bordkyn^ 

in Norway, 

2. On the West ; — Baze in Norway ; Shaw in Denmark ; H rath 

in Scotland; Char In Lantta End in England; 

La Bogue and Uehant ir France ; Ortegal and Finiaterrc in 
Spain ; Bocca (9i® west) ond.^'^. riwent in Portugal. 

8. On the South; — Tarifa (36® north) in Spain; Passaro in 
BicUy; Matajpan in Greece. 

Vorth Cape is the moat northerly cape of Europe, hut it is on an island, 
Nordkyn being the most northerly continental cape ; Roooa is the most 
teeaterly cape ; and TatUh the most eoutherlg. 


. ISLANDS. 

1. Os the North : — Nova Zernbla and Syit^hergen in the Arctic 

Ocean, 

2. On the Westt^he British Idee^ the Azores^ Faroe Jalesy and 

Lofoden leles^ in the Atlantic; Zealand^ Fxinen^ Laalandt 
FoImUt^ Boruholmj (FXand, and Gothland^ in the Baltic. 

3. On the South u^BaUaric Jelea^ Ooratca, Sardinia, Elba, Sicily, 

Malta, Lipari I$U$, Ionian Isles, and the Etirppedn Isles of 
the Archijfclago, in the Mediterranean. 
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MOUNTAINS. 

133 I 1. Tlicro are two mountaiA regions in Europe — 

The Scandinavian, m Norway and Sweden, 
m ' The Southern, in the Southern Countries. 

• The Scandinavian ranges extend from Cape Naze to Nordkyn^ 

and contain the Thuliam Mis, in the Souths the Dovre Field in 
the Centre^ and the KfjdenMts. in the North. Skagstloa Find, 
H,4<>0 feet, and Sneehatten, 8,100 feet, are the chief heights. 

2. Tho Southern re^on consists of the following 
ranges : — 

Pyrenees, between France and Sjgam^ tta, 11,600 feet. 

Alps, in Switzerland^ Italy ^ and Cemany; highest points, Mi. 

Blanc, 15,732 feet ; and ML Rosat 15,200 feet. 

Apennines, in Italy ; highest point, Mt. Como, 9,500 feet. 
Balkans, in Turkey; highest point, Tchar Dagh, 9,000 feet. 
Carpathians, in Austria, in some parts over 8,000 feet. 

The leaser imi>ortant ranges arc Tho Vosges and Cevenixes, in France ; ilartz 
Mts and Black Forest range, in Germany ; Valdai Bills, in Russia ; Mts. qf 
Ca^tilr, Toledo, and Si^rrra Nevada, in Spain ; the Ural and Caucasus Mts. 
between Europe and Asia. 

3. The Volcanoes are — 

Etna, 10,900 feet, in Sicily; Vesuvius, 3,900 feet, in Italy; and 
Hecla, 5,000 feet, in Iceland. 

. . RIVERS. 

134 1. The great Watershed of Europe runs from 
South-west to North-east, and therefore the general 
direction of iho rivers is down the South-east and 
Nm*th-ice8t slopes. 

2. The Rivers draining the South-eastern slope — 


Volga, 2,100 m. - - ) Po I 

Don, 1, loom. - • *(„ . Arno \ltaly.„ 

Dnieper, 1,200 m. Tiber j; 

Dniester, 700 m. - - / ,Rhone France, 

•Danube, 1,700 m. Germany, Ebro Spain. 

* Austria, and Turkey. 
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3. Tli^Rivers draining the North-WdStem slop6— 


i}' 


Sussia. 


h PntsBta . . 


N’them I>w1na,760 m. 

W’tem Dwina^ 550 m 

Vistula - - 
Oder - - - 
Elbe, 700 ni. - - • - Oennaui/. 

Hhine, 760 in., SwUs^erlandt Ocr- 
niany^ and Holland. 


Seine - ^ - 
Loire, 570 m. - 
Garonne ^ • 
Adour • • - 
Bouro - - - 
Tagus, 500 ni. 
Ouadalquiver 
Guadiana- 


iSpaln. 


Tne VfAya and Vantfbe are the two largest rivers of Europe , and the Jlhone 
and Po the swiftest. 


LAKES. 


1. There are three principal groups — The Alpine. 
Scandinavian, and those of the Oentral Plain. 

2. Tiie most important of the Alpine Lakes arc— 


Oeneva, 380 sq. m. 
Constance, 290 „ | 
Neuobatel * ■ - V 
Zurich . . . ~ I 
Lucerne 


Maggiore 
Garda - 
Oomo - 
Balaton * 
Neosiedel 


Italy. 


Aunhna. 


3. The most important of the Scandinavian 
Lakes arc — 

^ Wener, 2,000 square miles, Wetter and Malar, in Sweden. 

4. The most important Lakes of the Central 
Plain are — 

Ladoga, 6,300 squaro miles, and Onega, 3,330 square miles, in 
RusbUi. 

5. The Alpine Lakes are very beautiful and pic- 
turesque. ' 


CLIQIATE AND SOIL. 

^ 1. Europe is "mostly situated in the Temperate 
Zone, and its OZime^te is generally warmer than 
that of the other continents in the same latittSidc*. 
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Of course there is a great dijKorence of climate between the Northern 
and Southern countries, and the Western countries, borrlering the great 
Atlantic Ocean, are much more humid and of more uniform temperature 
than the Eastern. 


2. The number of rainy days diminish from West, 
to East, — Ireland having an average of 208 rainy days 
per annum ; Scotland ITO, and around the Volga 90. 

The heat of Southern Oountrlea is enough to relax the energies of 
the people ; the Central Countries bhjoy a mild and bracing climate, 
that renders agriculture successful, and stimulates the energies of the 
people ; whilst the climate of the Northern Oonutrles is oold enough 
to retard agriculture and hinder outdoor pursuits. . 

3. The Soil of Europe is generally fertile, and 
in all the central regions well cultivated. The only 
extensive wastes are the “ Steppes of Russia." 


PRODUCTIONS. 
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ANIMALS. 

1. Europe is almost entirely free from Wild 
Animals of a dangerous kind. 

The tsar, wolf, and ioild hoar are found in the largest forests, but they are 
being exterminated and are nowhere very numerous. Compared with 
the other continents, there are few v&noimoas reptiles. 

• The reindeer and elk are found in Northern countries, and the polar hear 
on the shores of the Polar Seas ; the stag, fallow-deer ^ and roebuck, in 
the Central countries ; the ehmmia, on the Alps ; and tibe camel, on the 
Steppes of Kussio. 

2. The Domestic Animals of Europe are of the 
most useful kmd^ and are carefully reared, such as the 
horse^ coWj sheeps pig^ goat^ dog^ and rein-^deer* 

Web-tooted birds, such a^the wild goose and duck, are plentiful in cold 
latitudes, especially on the Norwegian coast and in Scotland ; and the 
viUture and eagle are found on the Alps, Pyrenees, and other Southovn 
ranges. * / 

3 The Fisheries are valuqble and ivell supplied; 

chief fish found are the herring^ pilchard^ maifzevel^ 
cod^ tunny ^ salmon^ sturgeon. 

H 
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I Herrings^ pUcharda, eod, and mackerel are plentiful in British scaek;^he 
funnj^— the largest fish oaten— abounds in the Mediterranean ; salmon 
are abundantly caught in Northern and Weste'rn rivers, and the sturgeon 
is found in the greatest quantities in the Volga and other Kusstan rivers. 

Honey bees, both domestic and wild, are found in most of the Central and 
Southern countrlesi and eilk-worms are largely reared in Italy find 
France. 
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VEGETATION. 

1. VsgetatiOlX is generally luxuriant in Central 
and Southern countries, but loss plentiful in the 
Northern, The chief forest trees are the oaky beechy 
elruy fir'y ^Jiesnuty limey and birch. 

2. The Southern Oountries grow wheat, nee, maize, and millet; 
and forests of cheanut trees abound. Qrapea, oranges, and lemons are 
the common fruits, and wine the common beverage. 

3. The Central Oountries of Europe ohiedy produce ickeat and 

barley ; plum, pear, and cherry orchards, and hop gardens are 

common, and the principal beverages arc beer and cider. 

4. In the Northern Countries of Europe rye and oata are the 
chief objects of culture; and in the extreme North dwarf ahruhs, 
moaaea, and lichens, only are found. 
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MINERALS. 

1. Europe is distinguished for its ahum lance of 
useful mineraU ; but precious stones are somewhat 
scarce. England, Belgium, Austria, France, 
Germany, Spain, Norway and Sweden have 
the greatest mineral wealth, 

2. l^e chief minerals found are coaly irouy copper y 
leady tiuy zincy and salty as follows 

Iron, in most countries, but ^especially in England, Belgium, 
Ftavioe, Egrway, Sweden, Juatria, Oermany, and Bussia. 

^ Coal is abundant in England and Belgium. Emnce and Prussia, 
Austria and Russia, have also important coal districts. 

Copper is found in England, Russia, and Austria; and Tin in 
. England and Spain. * 
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Lead is found in Spain, the Britiak lales, and Ausfiria ; but the 
Spaniards are too indolent to work their mines. 

Zinc is found in England and Belgium* 

Gold is found, to some extent, hi Austria ; Silver, in Austria and 
Germany ; Quicksilver, in Austria and Spain ; and Platina in 
the Ural Mountains. * 

England, Austria, and Belgium are the richest in mineral wealth. Eng- 
land supplies almost all the tin, f third of the iron, a half of the copper, and 
about half of the lead used in Europe. Salt is found in most countries. The 
salt mines of Galicia, in Austria, and thode of Widw^a, near Craoow, are 
the largest in the world. 


m 
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PEOPLE, RACE, AND LANGUAGE. 

1. The Population of Europe is about 327 millions, 
or nearly me-fourth of the whole human race. 

Population is densest in Belgium and England, and thinnest in 
Norway, Sweden, and Russia. 

2. The Europeans are mostly of the Caucasian 
Race, consisting of four main branches or families — 
the Celtic^ Teiitoriicj Sclavonic^ and Greek^Latin* 

The Celtic Race is the least populous, and occupies Ireland, 
Wales, the Scotch Sighlands, and Brittany. 

The Teutonic Race occupies Germany, Western Amtria, Holland, 
Belgium, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and the greater part of 
the British Isles. 

The Sclavonic Race inhabits Russia, Poland, Northern Turkey, 
^ ^ and Eastern Austria. • 

The Greek-Latin Race^ occupying Gi'eeee, Italy, Spain, and 
Frame, is generally considered to owe its existence to a 
mixture of other races. 

In addition to the above races, the Finns and Lapps of Northern Europe, the 
Turks of Turkey, the Tartars in the South-east of Bussia, and the Magyars of 
Austria, must be olaesed with the Hongolian division of mankind. 
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The languages spoken in Europe are the— 

Celtic, in the extreme West. 

Teutonic, in Central, Northeim, and Western countries. • 
Sclavonic, in the Eastern countries. I 

Greek-LatiU) in the Southern qmntries. 

These langnagos have a common parent in the Sansorit language, 
* from which they are undoubtedly derived. * 
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^ The Basque, which is spoken by the people inhabiting the 
valleys on each. side of the Pyrenees, 4 b very remarkable and 
most diffioalt to learn. 
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RELIGIONS. 

i 

All the European nations, with the exception of the 
Mahommedans of Turkey, profess Christianity, of 
which there are three great divisions, viz. : — 

Homan Oatholic, in the Southern countries. 

Greek Church, in the Eastern cmntries. 

Protestant, in the Central and Northern countries. 

Roman Catholicism generally prevails in Grceh J,atin countries; 
the QreeTc Church in Sclavonic countries ; and Vrotestantism in 
Teutonic countries. There are about two million Jews^ and 
eight million Mahommedans, 


Countries. 
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There are Eighteen principal countries, viz. : — 
Four Western^ Three NortJwray Three Central j 
and Eight Southern. 

FOUB WSSTBRN. 

w. The ITxiiteGL Kingdom, . . Capital, London, on the '![hameB. 


France, , . . . . • „ Paris, on the Seine. 

Belgium, . . . . „ Brussels, on the Senne. 

The Netherlands, . . „ Amsterdam, on the Amstel 

TBRBli NORTHERN ANR EASTERN. 

Norway and ) > i i Ckriatiania, on Christiania Bay. 

Sweden, .. ) ( Stochholm, onJjskeWidsx, 

Denmark, . , „ Co^nhagen, on the Sound. 

Russia, . . „ 8p. Petersburg, on the Neva. 


THREE CENTRAL. 

\ The German Empire, including ) - 

Prussia, . . .« . . . . } Berltn, on the Spree. 

Austro-Hungarian Empire, .. „ r6>7<»a, on thepanube. 

* Switzerland, •* .. „ on the Aar. 
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Spain, ... 

Portugal, 

Italy, , . 

Turkey, 

Houmania, 

Servia, 

Montenegro, 

Greeoe, 


80UTHZRN COUNTBXBS. • 

. . Capital, ^ixdrid^ on the Manzanares. 

. . „ Lisbon^ an the Tagua.* 

• . „ Itom&t on the Tiber. 

. . „ Comtanttnopie^ on the Bosphoms 

. . • „ Bucharest^ on the Dumbovitza. 

. . „ Belgrade, on the Danube. 

• • . „ Cetinge. 

... „ on the Gulf of Egina. 


FRANCE. 

Capital-- Paris, on the Seine. ^ * 

Area, 204,000 square miles. Population, S7| millions. 

1. France is a large Bepublio, nearly twice the size of the 
British Isles, with a heautiful Climate, and productive Soil. It is 
divided into 66 Departments, which are usually named after a 
mountain or river in the district.^ 

2. Coast. — France is washed by three seas — ^the EnglitHi Channel 
Bay of Biscay, and the Mediterranean Sea, 

Griz Nez and La Ilotrue in the English Channel, Uahant and Bee 4« 
Jtaz, In the Bay of Biscay, are the chief Capes. The Mouths of the 
Seine, Loire. Garonne (the Gironde), and the Guif of Lyons, are the 
best known Openings. 

S. Surface. — Although the surface of France is generally Uvel, its 
land boundaries are mrnntammiB, and it is watered by several fue 


* 4. •Mountains.— The Pyrenees divide it from Spain, the Alps from Italy, 
the Jura Mountains from Switzerland, and the Vosges from Germany*; 
the Cevenws are west of the Rhone, and the Auvergne Mountains are 
n group of extinct volcanoes in central France. 

D. Rivers.— The largest are the Loire, Garonne, and A dour, flowing into 
the Bay of Biscay ; the Seine and Somrne, Into the English Channel ; 
and the Bhone, into the Mediterranean. 

• 

1. productions.®— Its Agriculture is in a flourishing condition; 
but about (ync’seventh is^coverod with forests. Its Mineral wealth 
is much inferior to that of England. Its Manufactures, especi^iklly 
in works of taste, are important. . ; 

> In 1881, the population was 37,072,048. , 

s In this brief outline of the countries, only those productions which are of gicat 
importance, of to some extent peculiar, are mentioned. • 
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Animal.— B#ar« are found on the Pyrenees, loclnes in all the largo forests, 
the ehamaiSt and wild goat are sometimes seen in high moun- 
, tainous regions. Bustards and fig eaters are often met with, and vipers 
are plentiful. The oyster fisheries in the English Channel are im- 
portant. 

8. Vegetable.— The vine is cultivated everywhere ; tlie wines of Burgundy, 
Champagne, Bordeaux, and Bimsillon, being iiiofet noted. Fifteen 
million mulberry trees, for the silk-wonn, are grown in «oufAer7i«France. 
Olive trees produce olive oil, and beet^root is largely rjdsod for sugar. 

4. Mineral.— Goal and Iron ‘only are of importance. They abound in the 
north east, near Belgium i and in the valley ofi the Upper Loire— 
St. Etienne btdng the centre of the district. 

. 8. Manufactures.— SilF goods are made at Lyons, Nismes, Tours, &c. : 
cotton, at Eouen, Troyes, &o. ; woollen, at Rouen, Elbeuf, Amiens, Ac. ; 
linen, at St. Quentin ; cambric, at Canibrai ; inm goods, at St. Etienne 
and «Toulouse ; glass and porcelain, at S6vres ; w'orks of taste and 
fashion, at Paris. 


1. Commerce.— Very extensive. The chief Exports are Silks, 
Brandy, JVitteSf Cotton, Lace, Linen, and Jfancy Goods. The largest 
Ports are— 

Marseilles, on the Mediterranean, 580 miles by rail from Paris. 
Bordeaux, 70 miles up the River Qanmne. 

Nantes, 40 miles up the River Loire. 

Bayre, on the Seine, the Port of Paris and Rouen. 

Boohelle and Bayonne, on the Bay of Biscay. 

Dunkirk and Boulogne, on the English Channel. 

2 Naval Ports —Cherbourg, on the English Channel, opposite the Isle 
of Wight, is defended by 8,000 gnna; Brest, L’Orlent, and Roche- 
fort, ore naval ports, on the Bay bf Biscay ; and Toulon, on the 
Mediterranean, is strongly fortified. 

^ 3. Possessions. — These are important. The chief are — 

Algeria and Senegainbla, in Africa ; Isle of Bouf bon, in the 
Indian Ocean; Pondicherry, in Hlndostan; French Guiana, 
in South America; Guadaloupe and Martinique, in the West 
Indies i Miquelon and Bt. Pierre, off Newfoundland; the 
Marquesas and Liberty Is., New Caledonia, and Tahiti, in 
the Pacific Oc<;an; and the Protectorates of Cambodia and 
Tonquin, in Asia. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Paris, on the Seine, Is, next to Lon- 
don, the most pomilovs cit> in Europe, 
and none exo^ It iia magnificence. It 
oontains nearly two and^ a quarter mil- 
liens of people, is strongly fortified, 
and of world-wide renown for manufac- 
turing articles of taste and jashimi. 

■Lyons is the second largest manu- 


4facturing city, containing a population 
of 850,000. Rouen is the Manches- 
ter” otFnmco, md Bt. Etienne the 
“ Birmingham,'* 

Calais annually exports 60,000,000 
eggs to England. 

Chalons and Epernay are centres 
of the Champagne urine trade. 
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Dijon and Macon are t})o chief 
towns* for this toirieii of Burgundy. 

Avignon l{i a great agricultoral 
centre, noted for com, icinc, honejfy 
ollvcn, oranges^ and lernnng, 

Boulogne, Dieppe, Trouvllle, 
on the J<higli>fh Channel^ and Biarrits, 
on the Buif of Bi&cay^ are famous water' 
ing plaeee. 


Nice and Montpellier# near the 
Mediterranean Sea^ aH popular winter 
reeorte; Pan, under the Pyrenees, is 
noted for ite beatUiful scenery; and 
tourifite start from Chamounl, in 
Savoy, to ascend Mount Blanc. 

The island of Corsloa belongs to 
France ; chief town, Ajaccio. 


‘ BELGIUM. 

Capital — ^BrtUlsels, on the Senne.^ 

(Area, 11,400 square miles, Population, 5^ millions.) 

1. Belgium is the smaller hingdom of Buxope, but contains the 
densest jwpidation. It is divided into nine* provinces. Its Climate is 
humid BxAfo()<BI i And although its £k>il consists mostly of sand or 
clay, it has been rendered very productive by fflareful culture. 

Although it is five times less than England and Wales in size, it contains ^ 
aliout fve and a half million people. Its cities, towns, and villages * 
arc so close together that Philip II. of Spain, its former ruler,, 
exclaimed in riding through the country—** This is only one great 
town.” 

2. Coast.— Its shores are ycty flat, but the land is protected from 
the sea by sand hills, which, in many places, ore covered with flr trees. 

H. Surface.— Belgium is a very flat and loeU watered country. It 
contains no mountains, but in the South and East there are beautiful 
hills, the Ardennes, clothed with natural forests. 

4. Rivers. — The rivers which run through the country from France are the 
*"laty Scheldt** and the ** winding Mevee** the tributaries of which are 
the Samhre, Semoy, Ourtke, and Lesse. These and the numerous 
canals are kept from overflowing the land in many places by high 
banJIrs and dykes. ^ 

I, Productions. — Agriculture is in the highest state of perfection; 
its mincred treasures, especially coal, iron, and zinc, are groat; and its 
manufactures in iro«, lace, linen, and ivoollen goods are extensive. 

The ‘uMd deer, wild hoar, bear, and vfolfave still found in the solitary 
woods of the South and East ; and Flanders is noted for a breed of 
strong horses. Com, dover seed, flax, hemp, madder, tobacco, 
potatoes, and beet^root are largely cultivated^ c^, iron, zinc, and 
Uad are very abundant in the valley of the Meuse— Liege and Mods 
being great centres. 

2. Manufactures.— iron goods are made at Liege, Namur, Mens, and 
Charleroi; lace, at Brussels, Mcolilln, and Bruges; cotton, aP Ghent 
and Antwerp ; woollen goods, at Verviera and Liege ; liwen goods, at 
Oourtray ; and carpets at Toungty and Brussels. 
i The Scene is merely a covered-in brook. 
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3. Commerce. — ^Not very considerable. The chief goods exported 

areitVoM ^foo^fs—especially machinert/ Jire-artns — Zcoe, coniy dow 

seedy flax, and hemp. The most important PoiJtB are — 

' Antwerp, on Scheldt, sixty miles from the sea, which is strongly 
fortifietl, and defends Brussels. 

Ostend. eight miles from the German Ocean, and Ghent, are large 
canal ports. « 

4. The Belgians are the most industrious people on the continent. 


HOLLAND^ OR THE NETHERLANDS. 

Capital— Amsterdam, on the Amsteh 
Area 12,600. Population 4 millions. 

1. Holland is aflat Kingdom, about oneflfth the size of England 
and Wales, scontaining Eleven Provinces. Its Climate is damp, 
/(Mjgij, and cold in winter, but the Soil ia productive. 

Large tracts of land lie below the level of the sea, from which they are 
protected by sand hiUs, whilst dykes prevent the rivers and canals 
from overflowing the <K>untry. 

2. Rivers. — ^Holland is well watered with livera and canals. The 
chief rivers are the mouths of the Jikine, Maas, and Scheldt; about 
one-third of the coimtry being the Delta of the Khine. 

Vast tracts of land covered with shallow water have been reclaimtii by 
drainage, and are called Polders. In most of the Dutch towns 
canals are used as streets, and boats for carriages. 

3. Islands. — Tliere are Two Groups, one at the mouth of the 
Rhine and Scheldt — ^Walclieren being the nxost important—and the 
other group at the mouth of the Zuyder Zee, of which Texel is the 
largest. 

<. Productions.— Neither Animals, Minerals, noi; Manufac- 
tures are important. 

Rie Dutch are essentially industrious ; the country >)cople being 
engaged iu dairy work and cattle breeding, and the seai.K)rt towns in 
commerce. Bulbous flower roots, suob as the tvlip and hyacinth, 
are largely grown and exported. 

2. Commerce. — Holland has an extensive commerce. Butter, 
cheese, linen, spirits, and eggs are the chief exports. The largest 
Ports are 

Amsterdam, built on plies of wfod, on the Amstel, noted for diamond 
cutting. 

Rotterdaili, on a Wo/nch ed the Maas, twenty milec from the sea. 

* Holder, strongly fortifiml, on the North Holland Canal. 

Flushing, strongly fortified, on Walciheren Island. 

Groningen, a eanal port in the North East. 
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152 Possessions. — Java^ Cetehes^ the Moluccas^ portions of 

Borneo^ Celebes t and New Guinea in the Bast Indies ; Dutch Guiam in 
Contd. go^th Amerida ; Curatjao and five other West Indian Islwds. 
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SCANDINAVIA, or 

NORWAT 

AND 

SWEDEN 

Area 800,000 sq. m. . Popnlatioii 61 millions. 

1. Norway and Sweden, under one king, form together the largest 
peninsula of Europe. It is nearly Three times the size of the 
United Kingdom, but the pojpidation is Six times less. Its Climate is 
oold but healthy, and the soil is barren. Norway is divided into 
twenty Provinces, called amts, and, Sweden intoittwenty-four Govern* 
monts, called Ians. 

The winters are long and severely cold ; the summers are short, hut hot. ^ 

The longest days from south to north vary from twenty hours to 
several weeks. Tourists often take a trip to Tr<mso or Ilamsmrfest, 
within the Arctic circle, to see the sun at midnight. 

2. Coast. — ^The Coast of Norway is bordered by a chain of islands. 

It is also broken up into a series of long inlets, called Fiords; hence 
the coast navigation is mostly in calm water. 

3. Varanger Fiord, West Fiord, Trondheim Fiord, and BuJeke Fiord, are the 

largest Openings. Forth Cape^ Nordkyn and the Naze^ arc the most 
prominent Oapes. The ooast of Sweden is fringed by a chain of small 
islands. 


1 Capital — Christiania, on ChrisHama Bay, 
I Capital — Stockholm, on Lakae Malar. 
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1. Sitrfaoe. — ^No^way is a land of rugged mountains, with winding 
rivers in the deep valleys between them. Sweden is more level, and 
contains many lakes. ^ 

* 2.* The chief ranges are the Bardanger Field, in the south ; Bovre Field, in 
the centre;' and Kcelin Mountains in the north. The largest rivefs 
are the Olommen and Tomea, in Norway, and the Umea and Dal, in 
Sweden. The largest lakes are-^Wener, Wetter, and Malar. 

8. Productions. — The wealth of Norway consists in its fisheries, 
pine forests, and cattle, and of Sweden in its mines of iron and copper 
uwd forests. 

The fisheries consist of the great and productive* cod-fishery, off the 
Lofoden islands, iu which the towns of Bammer/cst, Bergen, TromsO, 
Stavanger, are bffsily engaged. That of the Shagerao/c is bfiaivd by 
the Swedes and Danes. , 

4. Oommeroo. — ^Norway exports iimper, and Sweden iroti, timber, 
and oats. The chief Ports are : — * 

Stockholm, Qottenhnrg, and (^rWerona, in Sweden, 
r • Christiania, Bergen, Stavanger, and Drontheim, in Norway. 
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, DENMARK, 

Capital— Copenhagen, on the 8mnd. 

(Area, 16,250 fquiCre miles. Population, 2 millions. 

1. Denmark is a small kingdom, consisting of the Islands of 
Zealand^ Punenj Laalandf Falster^ and Borvholm^ and thc< small and 
flat Peninsula of Jutla^nd, Its. climate is very moist and cloudy,* and 
the soil is not rich. • 


Axistria and Prussia wrested the German duchies of Schleswig-Holstein 
and Lauenburg from Denmark in 1801. 

2. Coast. — The. Coast of Denmark is flat^ and greatly indented, 
Lyni Fiord divides Jutland into two parts; Skate is a prominent capo ; 
and the Cattegat and Sotind are often frozen in winter. 

On tlie Coasts, haddoekSf halibut^ htrringtt and other flsiies are taken 
ifi large quantities and exported. 

Three Straits lead from the Caitegat to the Baltic— the Sound, nearly 
Smiles wide at the entrance ; the Great Belt, from 8 to 20 miles wide ; 
and the Little Belt, less than 12 miles wide. 

8. Productions. — The Danes depend chiefly on their Jisherie» of 
cod, haddock, lobsters, crabs, &c., and the produce of their farms, 
especially butter and cheese. Vainf work and cattle and horse rearing 
are important. 

4. Commerce. — The Danes are good sailors, and their commerce 
thriving. The principal Exports are grain, cattle, seed, and butter. 
The chief Forts are Coneuhagen and Elsinore in Zealand, on the 
Sound, and Aalborg, on Lym Fiord. 

5. Iceland, Greenland, the Faroe Isles, and several islands in the 

West Indies, belong to Denmark. « 

RUSSIA. 

Capital— St. Petersburg, on the Nena. 

Aren, 2,100,000 square miles. Population, 86 miilions.i 
156 . }■ Kussia is a large empire, occupying in Europe more than ono- 

half of’ the Continent. It is govomod by a monarch called 
Omr,** ^whose will is almost despotic. It extends from the Arctic 
Ocean to the Black Sea, over the whole of Eastern Europe, and 
greater extremes of climate aro f^lt than in the western countries. 
Its soil in the centre, west, and south-west is rich; ** grass steppes,** 
« ^ cover the south-dast, and the northern ports consist of barren loastes 

* and morasses* 

1 The BuMiian Empire comprises one-seventh of all the land on the globe-mearly 
81 millions of square miles— on which, however, only about 100,000,000 peojple dwell. 
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. The* Ruuian Rmjdre includea one-third of Asia, and i| the lirgeft in 
the world, excepting the British, but it is not popuUms, 

2. Ooast. — ^Bussia has hut little' coasts and the Baltic and Arctic 
Seas afl'e frozen over for geveral months in the year. 

g. Its chief Seas are the White Sea, in the Arctic Ocean ; the Gulfs of Both- 
nia, t'ivdand, and RigtL, in the Baltic ; the Gulf of Perekop, in the Black 
Sea, and the eea of Azov. The Caspian is a large inland sea. The* 
• Straits of Kara separate Nova Zembla from the Isle of Vaigatz, and 
Yenikalt is at the entrance of the sea of Azov. 

*4. Surfhoe.— Bnaaia is Un immense flat plain, divided from Asia 
on its north-east side by the Ural Mountains, and on the south-east 
side by the high Caucasus Mountains, 17,000 feet. It is watered by 
the largest nvers of Europe. 
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1. The only Hills are Valdai, in the centre, and the Crimean, in the south. 

The largest Rivers are the Volga, Don, Dnieper, Bug, Dniester, 
Vistida, Western Dwina, Neva, Northern Dieina, Petchora, and the 
Ural. Ladoga, Onega, and Saima are immense Lakes. 

2. Productions.'-Large quantities of com are grown in the fertile 
districts, but a half of the country consists of pine foreate. Fur 
animale are numerous, and iron, copper, marble, and coal are found. 
Its Monufaotures are considerable, and rapidly developing. 

3. Iron is found in the Valdai Hills, and Southern Provinces of Finland ; 
Copper, in the hills near Lake Onega ; Coal, in the valley of the 
Ponetz, and the provinces of Tula and Poland ; Gold, Silver, 
Copper, and Lead mines are worked on the Asiatic side of the Ural. 


4. Oommeroe. — Com,Jlax, and hemp, the produce of agriculture; 
and timber, tar, potash, and turpentine, the produce of the pine forests, 
are largely exported. The chief Ports are ; — 


••I 


on tlft Black Sea. 


Odessa 
Kherson .. 

Sebastapol 

Taganrog . . . . on the Azov. 

Moscow, Nijni Novgorod, Wilna, Perm, Saratov, and Kasan, have a 
large inland trade by caravan and river, and Tula is the “ Birming- 
ham ” of Bussia. Moscow was the capital of the country until the 
Russians burnt It in 1812, to keep the French from wintering there. 


Riga ) 

St. PetersDurg “>« 
Archangel .. on the White Sea. 
Astrakhan on the Caspian Sea. 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 

Including PRUSSIA. Capital— Berlin, on the Spree. 

Area, 210,000 square milea Popnlatidn, 45i mllliona ^ * 

158 I 1. The German Empire is a confederation of *twenty-8ix 
I kingdoms, duchies, states, Stc., ufider the leadership of Prussia* 
^ It is four times the size of England, and includes all the German- 
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speaking people, excepting those belonging to the Bmpire of 
Auairia, The Climate is healthy and delipht/ul in the southern 
vaJleys, and the Soil fertile ; but the groat northern plain is cold, - 
damp, and foggy, where the soil is miidy and 5an*e«, except along the 
banks of the rivers. 

The great struggles of 1806, between Austria and Prussia, and of 
1870-71, between Qemiany and France, entirely cbauged the geo- 
graphical oonstruction of Germany, Previous to these wars the 
various kingdoms, duchies, and arch-duchies of Germany wore 
entirely inde^>endeut of other, although confederated for many 
purposes ; now they are politically united under the King of Prussia, 
who is styled Emperor of Germany, 


2. The largest States of Germany are the — 
Kingdom of Prnssia . . OqntnX—BerUn 


t, Bavaria 

„ Wartemberg 

„ Saxony 

Grand Duchy of Baden 

Province of Alsace^IiOrralne 


on the Spree. 
Munich „ Isar. 

Stutiffart ,, Neckar. 
Dresden „ Elbe. 
Carlsruhe near the Rhine. 
Strassburff on the Rhine. 


Prussia embraces more than two-thirds of the area of the German 
Empire, and is peopled by nearly tbreo-fiftliB of its population. 


8. Coast.— -The whole of the coast lino on the Baltic and North 
Soa The chief Openings are : — 

4. Ibo Kurische Jlaff, the Gulf of hantzic, with Frische Ilaff, Lubeck B^y, 
and Kid Bay, in the DolUo, and the mouths of the Elbe and Weser in 
the North Sea. 


5. The Largest Islands n^r its coasts ore Rdgen, Fehmam, and Ahen, 
In the Baltic; the F^orth Frisian and Fast Frisian islands in the 
German Ocean. 
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1. Surface. — The surface is extremely flat in Prussia, but hilly in 
the central, and mmmtainmie in the southern, States. It is watered 
by many noble rivers. 

2. SCountalns.—The chief ranges are the Schwarzwald^ Mountains, in 

Btuien ; the Swabian Alps, in Bavaria ; the Bohiner Wald, Erz GeMrge, 
Jiiesen Qehirge, and Sadetio Mountains, on the Austrian borders ; the 
Jtartz Mountains, in Hanover ; a.)d the Vosges, on the French borders. 

8. The Longest Rivers arc the Elbe, Oder, Weser, Ems, the middle 
^ course of the Ehine, the upper course of the Danube, and the lower 
course of the VistiUa. 


1 Wald means wood, Erze Gehirge moans ore mountain, and Riesen Gehirje, giant 
mountain. Elbe means the white river. 
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1. Productions. — The atUmalf vegctahU^ udnercklf aitd maitufde- 
iui'ituj products of the German Empire are of great importance. 

Wild hoar» and woh)e8 are found in the forests, and tlie Uadt hear, in 
^ high mountain districts. The vim comes to great perfection in 
Bavaria and Wurtemherg. 

Saam sheep are noted for their fine wool, and the heaver lingers in 
some of the solitary streams of Bavaria. 

*2, Tii< white wines of Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Rhenish Prussia, especially 
•• 7/ocZ',” are renowned all qyer the world ; and large quantities of tUnber 
, are floated down the Khiqe, and exported from the Schwarzwald forests. 
Stiver, lead, zinc, and copper, are found in the mines of Ifanover and 
Saxony ; rich bods of coal anri iron hre carefully worked in Rhenish 
Prussia, I>ussddor/ being the centre ; and Sssm, further north, is oele- 
hmted for Krupp^s iron and steel worker The Prussian shores are 
noted for their amber beds. 


1, laiberfcld is the ** Manchester'* of Germany, making cotton, silk, and 

linen goods ; Aix la Chapelle, which makes woollen cloth add jewellery, 
is the centre of a great manufacturing district. The towns of central 
Germany, csp<jt‘ially Kuremherg, in Bavaria, are noted for clocks, 
watches, and to.ys ; Dresden for china, but it is made at Meissen, on the 
Elbe, fourteen miles below ; Chemnitz is the centre of a cotton district ; 
Dcipzig is celebrated for its book trade, and great annual fairs, which are 
often visited by 50,000 people ; and Breslau is noted for wool and linen. 

2. Commerce.— Tory considerable. The chief Exports are corn, 
wool, timber, jlax, and hams. The largest Ports are:- 


Hamburg 

Bremen 

Dantzio 

Konlgsberg 

Stettin 


on the Stbe. 
Weser. 
Vistula, 
Pregel, 
Oder, 


HCemel .. 
Lubeok 
Stralsund 
Kiel .. 
Altona . . 


on the Kurischr Haff, 
Lubeck Bag. 
Rugen Bay. 
Kiel Bay. 

Elbe. 


Frankfort, on the Mayn, the old capital of the co7\fcderatiois., is a great 
centre* of the Inland trade, and is also noted for its fairs. Metz, a strong 
fortress, and Btrassburg, lately belonged to France. 

3. The Germans are well educated; they ore celebrated for their 
great love of fatherland."' 


AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMP1I2E. 

' Capital— Vienna, on the Danube. 

Area, 241,000 sq. m. Population, 88 millions. 

1. Austria is a largo Empire, more tb|bn four times the siz^ of 
England and Wales* It is entirely inland, except whore it 'borders 
the Adriatic Sea, and embraces German, Hungoman, and Polish states. 
}.'ho Climate of this Empire is dry, ^ warm, and healthy ; its Soil is 
generally /erft/e, and especially so in the plain of Hungary. ^ 
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r The Emperor of Austria is also styled the Kingt qf B^ng<^Ty. For many 
years Venice belonged to Austria, but it was restored to the Italians— 
to whom it naturally belongs— in 1866. 

Coast.— It has only a small extent of coast-line on the AdrkAic SeOy 
which is indented and fringed with numerous islands. 

2. Surface. — Austria is mountainous on its Swm^ Italian^ Uud 

Turkish borders ; and almost the whole of Hungary is a well watered 
plain. » 

3. The Chief Ranges are the Alp&y with Gross Oloekmr, .12,500 feet, and 

Ortler Spitz, 12,800 feet ; the Car 2 )athians, Moravian Mountains, and 

Bohmer Wald.' 

4. The Largest Rivers are the middle course of the Danube, with its tribu 

tariea the Save and Drave on the right bank, and the Them on its left. 

5. Balaton and NewsisdUr See are large Lakes in Hungary. 


1 . Productions. — Austria is chiefly a corn and wine-growing region ; 
and its Mineral Wealth is greater than that of any other country in 
Europe except England. Bohemia, Moravia, and Lower Austria 
are considerably engaged in Manufactures^ 

2. There are many large Forests inhabited by the ivol/, bear, wild hoar 

and/esB. * 

3. The Tokay Wine of Hungary is everywhere celebrated, and corn, mul- 

berry trees, fiax, and hemp are largely grown. Gold, silver, iron, native 
steel, copper, lead, quicksilver, and coat are found ; and Wieliczka, in 
Galicia, is renowned for its salt mines. The richest mining states are 
Hungary, Styria, Carintha, and Bohfmia. 

4. Bohemia is renowned for its glass and paper works ; Styria for its iron 

especially at Gnts and Mariasel— and Vienna, for its general 
* manufactures, , 

5. Commerce.— Its foreign trade is naturally unimportant on 
accoxmt of the small extent of its coast-line. Trieste is its only port. 
Buda and Pesth are the capitals of Hungary. 


SWITZERLAND. 

i 

Capital— Bern, on the Aar. 

Area, 16,000 square miles. Population, 3 millions. 

1. Switzerland is a Federal Republic, about half the size of 
'Scotland, divided into 22 Cantone. It has no sea-coast; hut is a land 
of lofty mountains and deep vadleys, beautiful lakes and rapid rivers, 
immense glaciers, and iiigh waterfalls, and its scenery is the^andest 
f nd most beautiful in Europe. 
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2. MountTalns.— 'Phe highest mngea arc the Pennine Alp«, with Mvunt 
Blantiy i^n Frcric;h Savoy, 15,732 feet, tine loftiest mountain in Europe, 
Mount Ro9a, 15,200 feet, and lifhunt St. Bernard; the. Lepontlne 
^Ips, with the Svtnplon^ and Sf. Oothard; the Bernese Alps, with 
Jung-Jrau^ and the t ininter-Aar-Ho/m ; and the Jura Chain, between 
France and Switzerland. 

8. Hi vers. -Switzerland iias the source and upper courses of the Rhine^ 
Rhone, Ticino, Aar, and Jitn. 
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1. Lakes.— The lakes of ‘Switzerland, fringed with forest, rock, 
or greon pastures, ore most beautiful. .The largest are Genevay Neu~ 
chatel. Lucerne, Zurich, and Constance. 

Mountain Paases.— The highest is Mount Cervin, over 10,000 feet : 
the Pass of St. Bernard, celebrated for its lionpice and dogs, over 

8.000 feet ; the Oemmi and Grimsel Parses, tn the Bernese Alps, over 

7.000 feet ; and the St. Oothard and the Simplon Pass, over 6,000 
feet, and thirty-eight miles in length, which was constructed by the 
great Napoleon for his anny to cross. 

‘2. Produotions. — Tho chamois, goat, and eagle are found on the 
mountains ; cattU-rearing on the fine pastures of tho valleys is exten- 
sive. The fnanu/acture of watches, cotton goods, sxidi Jewellery flourishes 
in tho northern and western districts — Neuchatel and Geneva being 
the chief manufactoi’ing cantons. 

Trade — Thriving with neighbouring countricM. The chief towns arc 
Bern, tlie capita] ; Jfettehatel, a manufacturing town ; Geneva, 
celebrated for its learned men, such as Calvin ; Basle, a large trading 
town. Zurich is noted for its manufactures in cotton and silk , 
Neuehatel, for its clock and watch trade ; and Lawanne, for its 
beautiful scenery. 
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SPAIN —Capital, Madrid, on tho Manzanares. 
PORTUGAL— Capital, Lisbon, on the Tagus. 


( Spain, 196,000 square miles. 
Areas | Portugal, 35,000 „ 


Populations 


Spain, 17 millions. 
Portugal, 5 „ 


1. Spain and Port^al, although two distinct countries, form 
one compact peninsula more than twice the size of Great Britain, 
inhabited by a scanty and indolent population. The Climate oi this 
peninsula is wa^m, dry, and healthy. Its Soil is fcHile in flic south, 
but arid and unproductive on the tabje-laud. 

, Spain is a kingdom, containing fortj -ninr pro\ luces ; Portugal is a king- 
dom, divided into six provinces, • 
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Theue countries wore once fAinouB for their woalth and i)owcr, but i:ipMn» 
especially, is now poor and weak. They have lost most of their former 
colonies and |x>ss68sions in South America and other parts of the 
world. 

2. Coast, — The coast of this peninsula is not much indented. 
Ortegaly Fmisten'e^ Focca^ St. Kinccnt. Tari/a^ Gata^ Pahs^ and St, 
Si'hastian, are the most prominent Capes. The Straits of Gibfaltar 
divide Spain from Africa. 

3. Surface. — Nearly one^half bf this peninsula consist^ of a treeless 
tahlc’land more than- 2,000 feet high, crossed by several high ridges, 
the valleys between which are drained by shallow rivers. 

4. The chief Mountain Ranges are the Pyrenees, with Maludctta, 11,500 

feet*, and their extension, the Asturias Mountains ; the Mountains of 
Casfiliy Toledo, Sierra Morena, and the Sierra Nevada, with Mulhocen, 
11,600 feet. 

5. llie Longest Rivers arc the Douro, Tagtis, Guadiana, Guadalquiucr, 

and £bro. 


1, Productions.— Through the indolence of the people, the 
valuable lead, quicJcfnlver, co 2 >j}er, and ieon mines of Spain are not 
half worked ; the fertile regions in the south and other parts are not 
carefully cultivated ; and its manufactures are unimportant. 


2. Commerce. — The commerce of the peninsula is less thriving 
than it should be. The chief articles exported ate— oranges, raisins, 
wine, nuts, cork, esparto grass, quicksilver, 'oaxd ores of iron and copper, 
and salt. The largest Ports are ; — 


a. 

CQ 

& 


'Cadiz, the port of Xeres, the centre of the sherry wine trade. 

B arcelona, the second city of Spain , noted for its nuts and manufactures. 
Seville, on the Ouadalquiver, which exports artsnges. 

.Valencia and Malaga, noted for wines and /ruif. 


^ ( Lisbon, beautifully situated nine miles up the Tagus. 
P -j Oporto, on the Douro, noted for its port totne trade. 
K ( Sotubal, which exports salt. 


Madrid, is a fine city built in the centre of a dry treeless table-land ; 
Qrmada, is celebrated for its fine Moorish Palace-^ihe Alhambra ; 
Cadiz, Ferrol, and Carthayena, ere haval ports. Gibraltar, a strong 
fortress, has belonged to England since 1704. 

The principal 'fbreign possessions of Spain are Cuba and Porto 
RiA>o in the West Indies ; the Pkilipjdne Islands in Oceania ; and 
some African possessions. Those of Portugal are the Cape Verde 
Islands, and several other African settlements ; a few po88esl|ion8 In 
India, and the Island of Madeim. ‘ 
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ITALY, 

• Capital— Home, ou ibe 
Area 114,000 sq. m. Population 28j| niinion«. 

1. Italy, a Feninaula in tbe shape of a boot, now forms, with the 
islands of t^iicihj and Sardinm^ ono Kingdom, and is remarkable for * 
Its delightful Olimate and fertile Soil, espeeially the Great Plain of 
/. omha^dy* 

Nov'ertheless, sonic inarnhy dustriett exist, such as the Pontine 

* ' Marshea, and the tlampagna dl Roma, between Rome and 

Naples, where poisoaoua" vapours prevail, injurious to life. 
Earthquaket, too, often visit the south, and a hot suffocating wind, 
called the “ sciVocco,” sometimes sweeps.ovcr the country, 

ti. Coast. — The waters of its many beautiful bays are pvaised for 
their cloamess and lovely blue oolonr. The Chlfef Openings are 

The Gulfo/ the Bay of the Gulfo qf SaUmo and TarantOt 

and the Adt'iatie Sea, 

a. Surflaoe.~-Italy is celebrated for its beautiful lakes and 
majestic moutUainous borders. 

The most prominent Capes are Di heuea, at the heel of Italy ; Sparti- 
oenJlo^ at its toe ; and Pa&sarot in Sicily. The Straits of Messina 
divide Italy from Sicily ; Otranto is at tlie entrance to the Adriatic, 
and BonifaoUiy between Sardinia and Coxdca. The Islands on the 
coast are Sioily^ Sardinia^ Elba, and tbe Lipari Isles. 

4. The Highest Ranges are the Slaritime and CottianAlps^ on the French 
borders; the Pennim, LepatUine, and lihetian Alps^ on the Swiss 
borders ; and the Camic Alps, on the Austrian borders. The Apert’ 
nim MotmteSins extend in a long chain through the middle of Italy, 
from north to south. Mount VestivhtSf 3,900 feet, near Naples, and 
Mount Etna, 10,000 feet, in Sicily, are Volcanoes. 

• 5. .Thu Longest Rivers arc tno Po, Adige, Arno, and TUfcr; and the 
Finest Lakes are Maggiore, Garda, Como, and Lugano, on thd 
south slope of the Alps, 


1. Productions.— These are chiefly Agneultural. Italy is cele- 
brated for its Luxuriant Vegetation, hut its manufacturing and 
mineral wealth is not great. • 

The vine, olive, orange, mulberry, and fig are among its fruits, and rich 
crops of wheat ai^ grown, especially in Lombardy, where also large 
f'lrests of mulberry trees are found which supply food to the silk- 
wonn. • • 

2. Sardinia and Lombardy arc engaged in the silk and trade; 
Tusoany is noted for its straw hate ; Piedmont for its olive oil; and 
Naples for its/nais and sulplivr. Marble, especially from the Car* 
• • rara Quarries, is largely exported. ^ 
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i,. Coxmnerce. — ConBiderable. olive oiU sikins^ ^na) hh', , 

axiAfndte are exported. ^ The chief Forts are (rema, Leghorn, Venice, 
Ndjgles, Palermo, Spezzia, 

Home is celebrated tor its splendid ruins, paintings, and sculpture. 
Venice, one of the finest cities in the world, is renou ned for having 
canals instead of streets, and gondotas instead of carriages. Naples 
is celebrated for its beauty and proximity to Mount Vesuvius. 
Florence, the old capital, is celebrated for its paintings ; Milan, for 
its cathedral of white marble. Turin, a beautiful city, is the capital 
of Sardinia ; and Kero»a<and Mantua are strongly fortified towns. 

TURKEY. 

Capital — Constantinople, on the Bosphorus. 

Area, Y30,000 square miles. Population, 9 millions. i 

.1. Turkey, in Europe, is the v'cstem portion of the Ottoman 
Empire, under the despotic rule of the Sultan. Tt is about twice 
the size of England and Wales, and possesseB a healthy but vanable 
Climate, and fertile Soil. 

The Sultan is the head of the Mohamtrhedan, religion, and the ruler of 
the whole of the Ottoman Empire, which consists of Tutfrey in 
Europe, Turkey in Asia, and Egypt in Africa ; Egypt, however, is 
now really independent of Turkish rule. 

2. Coast. — Turkey has a considerable extent of coast-line, waahed 
1 by the Adriatic, the Mediterranean Archipelago, the 8ea of Marmora, 
I and Bloch Sea. 

2 Islands.— Most of the islands in the Archipelago belong to Greece, but 
Candia, Lemnos, Samothraki, Thaso, and im&ro are Turkish. 

Bosphorus, e^bteen miles tong, and from half a mile to 
two iriiles wide, connects the Marmora with the Black ; and the 
Dardanelles, forty miles leiig, and from three-quarters of a mile to 
four miles wide, connects the Sea of Marmora with the Arcldpelago. 

4. Surface. — Turkey is Mountainous everywhere, excepting the 
plain of the Lamer Danube; it is also well watered. 


1. The chief Ranges are the Balkans, with Tchar Dagh, 8, .500 feet ; the 

Dinaric Alps, the Despoto Dagh, and the Pindus Knnge, with its off-set 
Mount Olympus, 0,600 feet. 

2. The largest Rivers are the LSfwer Danube, Maritza, Struma, and 

Vardari, flowing into the Archipelago. 

Productions.— The only products worthy of notice are those of 
tko Vegetable Kingdom, which are rich and various, but the culti- 
vation of the soil is in ib rude state. 

Including the Tributary Provinces of Bulgaria, Eastern Uoumclia, and Dotnia. 
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•Porests of apples, cherries, and apricots exist in the nofth ; the vim 
ffrow8,overywhere ; and south of the Balluui range, the olive, orange, 
and Jig are common fruits. Large crops of maiee, loheat, millet, rye, 
. and barley are grown. 

Jruu and lead are abundant, but, for want of coal and an industrious 
population, the mines are not worked. The only mamifaetures arc 
articles in morocco leather. 

I. (Jommeroe. — Considerable, chiefly in the hands of Greek mer- 
ciiaiits. Largo quantities of corn, cotton, oranges, figs, and other fruits 
arc exported. The chief P<ft*.ts are Varna, Constantinople, Salomki, 
Gallipoli, Enos, and Galatz. 

Constantinople, with about It million inhabitants, is most beautifully 
situated on the Golden Horn; Adrianople is the second city of the 
Empire ; Belgrade, the capital of Servia, carries on a great inland 
trade between Austria and Turkey. * 


ROUMANIA. 



i 

I 


Area, 49,000 siiuare miles. Population, 5t millions. 

Capi tal— BuchEurest, 

1. Roumania is a kingdom about the size of England, which was 
created by the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. It consists of three provinces, 
separated from Russia by the Ttiver Pmth, from Bulgaria by the 
Danube, and from Austro-Hungary by the CarfHithian Mountains. 

2. The Climate of Roumania is extreme, summer heats and winter colds 

are intense. 

3. Productions.— The agricultural produce consists of coni, maize, millet, 

and pulse. Thi countrj’^ is rich in cattle. 

4. Commerce.— The Exports consist of wheat, barley, maize, rock salt, 

and cattle. The Imports are chiefly the manufacture goods of 
• • Western Europe. 

Bucharest, the capital of Roumania, is the centre of a great trade. 
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SERVIA. 

Area, 19,000 square miles. Population, 2 miiiions. 

Capital —Belgrade, on the Danube, 

1. Servia is a kingdom about one third as ]arge*as England and 
Wales. It has no coast-line, but is separated from Austro-Hungary 
by the River Danube, • 

2. Surface.— Mountainous, containing great forests, and huge uncultivated 

heaths. . ' 

8. Productions, dto.— From its inland position, there is little dil-cct trade 
with the great western powers, but%nueh is carried on with Austria ;inrl 
• ^ Turkey, the chief Exports being mine, cattle, pmnes, grain, wine, 

and timber. • 
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171 ' • MONTENEGRO. 

(^) Area, 1,700 square miles. Population, 245,000. 

(Ijontd. Capital — Oetigne. 

1. The little principality of Montenegro » very mountamoua^ bufc 

manages to produce quantities of maizf, and potatoe$. AgiieulUirc 
is the principal industry, but the Jisheriea are important, espfcially 
that for sardines. The two Ports of Montenegro afe Antivari and 
Ihdcigno, ^ 

GREECE. 

Capital — ^Athens, on the Gulf of Egim, 

Area, 19,500 square mites. Population, 2 millions. 

172 1. Gfe^e is a small kingdom about two-thirds the size of Switzer- 
land, containing Sixteen provinces. It embraces a small portion 
of the continent, called Ilellae^ small peninsula, named the Morea^ 
the lonicm Isles on the west, and the Cyclades^ a group of islands on 
the east coast. The Climate is warm and delightful^ and its Soil is 
fertile, but greatly neglected. 

Greece belonged to Turkey until 1829, when Great Britain and other 
powers compelled that country to acknowledge Its independence. 
The Ionian Islands, formerly under the protection of Britain, were 
ceded to Greece in 1863 

2. Coast. — ^For its size, Greece has a greater extent of coast-lino 
than any other country. 

S. Surfooe. — Greece is covered with mountains, but it has no long 
rivers. 

4. Froduotlons.^The Greeks are mostly paHordl. The vine, 
olive, orange, lemon, mulberry, and raisins are among the native 
fruits. Attica is celebrated for its honey. , »• 

• 6. Ooxnmeroe.— Bather extensive. Oliee oil, wool, eillc, cotton 

figs, currants, and other fruits are exported. Its largest Ports arc, 
Syra, Patras, Hydra, and Naupiia. 

Greece Is at present a limited monarchy, under the rule of Georgia th* 

' First, a Danish Prince, and brother to the jPrlnoess of Wales. 

COUN^BIBS. Siza, AKD POPULATION. 

173 I COUMTBIEB. SIZE. POPULATION. 


The British Isles . . 

. . j^,00G sq. m. . . 

S5i millions 

Franoe * 

.. 200,000 „ .. 

874 „ 

Belgium .. .. 

.. 11,400 „ ./ 

54 M 

Holland 

.. 12,500 „ .. 

4 

Soandtnavia .. 

300,000 „ .. 

64 

Denmark 

.. 15,000 „ .. 

2 ‘ 
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* COtTNTWES. 

SIZE. 

POPliLATION. 

Buasia 

2,100,000 sq. ni. .. 

86 millions. 

The German Empire . 

210,000 „ . . 

46i • „ 

Austro-Hungary . . . 

241,000 . . 

38 

Switzerland 

16,000 „ . . 

3 

Spain * . 

196,000 „ . . 

u .. 

Portugal 

35,000 „ . . 

5 

It»ly 

114,000 „ . . 


Turkey 

130.000 „ . . 

8 

Boumania 

40,000 „ . . 

„ 

Servia 

** 19,000’ „ .. 

2 

Montenegro 

1,700 „ . . 

i A 

Greece 

19,500 „ . . 

9 


Heia. 

1. Asia is the largest of the five continents, and 
embraces more than a third part of all the land on 
the surface of the globe. 

2. Size. — Its greatest Length is 6,700 miles; 
Breadth, 5,400 miles; Area, 17^ million square 
miles ; Population, including islands, estimated at 
over 805 millions. 

S. BOUNOaJEilSSS. — On the North : — "Rj the Arctic Ocean. On 
the South:— By the Indian Ocean. On the East: — By^he Pacific 
Ocean. On the West: — ^By the Ped Seat Isthmus of Suez, the 
Mediterranean Sea, Sea of Marmora, Black Sea, Caspian Sea, Ural 
nicer, and Ural Mountains. 


OCEANS, SEAS, &c. 

1, The Arctic Ocean, on the North, has the following openings 

The GuU of Obi and Sea of Kara. * 

2. The Pacific Ocean, on the East, has the following openings 

The Seas of Kamtschatka and Okhotsk, the Japan, Yellow, and 
Chinese Seas, and the Gulfs of Tonqnin aiid Siam. ^ • 

S. The Indian Ocean, on the South, has the following openings 
Bay of Bengal, Arabian Sea, Persiai^Gulf, and Bed Sea. 

• 4. On the West side— the Mediterranean Sea, Sea of Marmora, 

*and Black Sea. • 
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The most noted Straits are *.— 
Bosphorns^ entering: the Black 
Se». ' 

Dardanelles, entering the Sea of 
Marmora. 

Babelmandeb, entering the Red 
Sea. 

OrmXLZ, entering the Persian Gulf. 
Palfe*B Passage, between Hit\doBtan 
and Ceylon. 


Malaooa, between Sumatraand Malay. 
Formosa, between Formotta Island 
and China. * 

Oorea, between Corea and the Japan 
Islands. 

Saxtgar, between Niphon and Jesso. 
Perouse, between Saghulienand Jesso. 
I Behring, between Asia and America 


CAPES. 

1. On the North North-east Cape, or Bovero (78° N,), in 
Siberia^ the most northerly cape in the world. * 

2. On the East:— East Oape W.), in Siberia ; and Lopatka, 
in Kamtsekatha. 

8. On the South ^manla (1^ 20' K.), in Malacca ; Negrais, in 
Burmak ; Comorin, in India ; Kas-al-Had, in Arabia. 

4. On the West : — Baba (26° E.), in Asia Minor, 


ISLANDS. 

1. On the East:— The Aleutian Isles, the Kurile Islands, 8ag- 
halien, Japan, and Itoo Choo Groups, Formosa, Hainan, and Singa- 
pore the Pacific. 

2. On the South : — Ceylon, and the Andaman, Laccadive, Maldi vc, 
and Nioobar Groups, in the Indian Ocean. 

8. On the West: — Cyprus, Ehodes, and the Asiatic Islands of the 
• Archipelago, tn the Mediterranean. * 


MOUNTAINS. 

1. Asia contains Higlier Mountains and Wider 
Ranges than any other continent 

2. The most important mountain ranges are the — 

Himalayas, with Mount Everest, 29,000 feet; Kiinchin-jinga, 
28,000 feet; ChimUari and Dwalagin, 27,000 feet, north of 
Hindostan. ^ • 

Belur Tagh, Altai Mountains, 10,000 feet, the Thian Shan, 
Kwan Lun, and Yun Lln(t( Ranges, connected with the central 
• table-land. ^ 
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ttYablonoi Mountains, north of the Chinese JCmpin. 

Soliman Mountains and Hindoo Koosb^ in Afghanistan, 

' Mtp. of Armenia, with Ararat, 17,000 feet ; Taimis, 13,000 feet; 

Lebanon, with mehel-es-Sheik, 15,000 feet, in Asia Minor, 
Elbourz, 14,000 feet, in Persia. • 

?Che leaser Important mountains are The Vindhya Mis, and the Ohauts, 
in India ; the Ural Mts., between Asia and Europe^ and Jtloreb and 
Sinai, in Arabia. 


PLAINS AND DESERTS. 

1. Asia contains many wild Plains and lonely Deserts. The 
plains of ‘greatest size aie — ^the plains of Siberia, Turkestan, thina, 
Siam, Hindostan, and Mesopotamia. The most lonely deserts are — 
the Oohi, or Shamo, the Cheat Salt BtstH of Persia, the Syrian 
Desert, and the Arabian Desert.'^ 


RIVERS. 

1 . Draining the North slope : — Obi. Yenesei, and Lena, in Siberia, 
all nearly 8,000 miles, running into the Arctic Ooeam. 

2. Draining the East slope :--Amoor, Hoang Ho, Yang-tse- 
Kiang, 3,200 miles ; and the Ohoo Eiang or Canton River, in Chipa, 
rupifing into the Pacific Ocean, 

3. Draining the South slope ; — Cambodia, in Anam, running into 
the Pacifk ; Irrawady and Brahmapootra, in Further India ; Granges, 
1,5«() miles ; Indus, 1,700 miles ; Mahanuddy, Qodavei^, TCrishna, 
and Tapty, in Hindostan ; and the Euphrates and Tigris, in Asia 
Minor, I'unning into the Ir^dian Ocean. 


1. The following arc Continental or Inland Rivers :-^ordan, 
running inio the Dead Sea; Syr and OZXLS, running into the Sea 
of Aral; Yarkand, on the table land; Ural, running into the Caspian 
Sea, 

LAKES. 

, 2. The most Izhportant Lakes are the — Oaspiam, 120,000 square 
n:\ilea, the largest lake in the world between Europe and Asia ; Sea 
of Aral, in Turkestan ; ^LaJee Baikal, in Siberia, the largest fresh 
water lake in the Old World ; and the Dead Sea, in Palestipe.*, 
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CLIBilATE, SOIL, AND PRODUCTIONS. 

! 1. Asia possesses every kind of Climate, since it 

extends from near the Equator to far within the Arctic 
circle^ and varies in elevation from sites below the sea^ 
level to mountains more than Jive miles high, 

2. Three Distinct Belts of climate are distinctly marked and 
distinguislied by pecnliaritibe of soil and production. 

(1.) That of Northern Asia, or the imineUBa frozen and swampy plains 
' of Siberia and Turkestan ^ which has intensely cold winters nine months long;, 
andsAort hot summers. Here the beds of the largest rivers, and the soil at 
the depth of a toot, are always frozen. In this regiog nb trees exist except in 
favoured spots, where pine, wood forests are found, aheltoring the fierce broxm 
I bear. The rein deer, elk, wolf,Jox, and other fur animals are numerous, and 
' the white bear and walrus sport in the waters of the Arctic Ocean. 

(2.) That of the Table Lands of Middle Asia, where the temperature 
I is always low, the loinds biting, the air dry, and the soil barren. There the 
I j/ak or ox of Tibet is found in considerable herds, as wrell as goats and sleep. 
j Troops of the wild ass scour the plain of Turkestan in summer, but migratn to 
I Pereia as winter comes on. 

(3.; That Of Southern Asia, south of the Table Lands, whore the 
I summers are intensely hot and frost and snow unknown, except at great 
' Elevations ; nevertheless there are immense sterile tracts, such as the salt desert 
I of Persia, and the sandg ones of Arabia. But in fertile disti'icts lovely jlowers and 
; beautiful foliage clothe the soil ; immense forests of teak and other trees ari: 
j found ; trees furnish dates and evcoamuts to on idle people. The«/f, 7 fir 
I cane is a native of India and China, and tea of China and Assam ; coffee is found 
' in Arabia ; pepper and ^ioes are common in the islands, and luscious arc 
I plentiful everywhere. The camel and ostrich inhabit the south >w'e5tern deserts 
of Persia and Arabia. Birds of sono are scarce, but thase of beautiful lUnmage 
plentiful. Destructive jlocks of locusts often obscure the southern skies. Tigers, 
lions, eUphants, hymtms, and jackals, as well as the python, the e^ibra de capello, 
and other serpents lurk in the forests and jungles ; and cnn-oihb’s are numerous 
in the rivers. 

MINERALS. 

3. Gold, Silver, Iron, Lead, and Copper are found in the Fra I 
and Alta\ Mountaiiis. 

Quicksilver and Zinc are found in ChiTta, Jajjan, afid Tibet. * 

Coal is found in India, China, Asia Minor, and Japan. • 

The Diamond and Topaz are A»und in Siberia and India ; Sap' 

I •phlres, in Ceylon; and Bubies, in Bumiah, 
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' REOPLE, RACE, AND RELIGION. . 

184 I .1. The population of Asia is estimated at about 
I 805 ' millions, mostly of the Caucasian and Mon- 
I golian races. 

j *■ A line drawn from the Delta of the Gaiiffes along the IJinialaya inoun- 

I tains, and westward to the Qispian Sea and Caucasus mountains, 

I divides these two nicf s ; the Caucattiait, oceujTfing tho oountrios 

j south and west of this boun.larv , and the Moniiol\an tho^i' to the 

north and east. The.T&alav’ Peninsula is peopled by, and giv-es its 
! name to, the Malay Uace. 

I ’ 2. In Religion the Mongnls an^ ncai-ly all Budd- 
j lliStS,*and the Caucasians are eitlier Molxaminedans, 

I Brahmins, or Parsees. 

The Hindoos are, for the most part, lirnhinius or Parsees, but many are 
Mohammedans The yifyhans, Arabs, and Syiians, are 

Mohammedans. 


Countries. 
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IN SOUTHERN ASIA. 


Asiatic J OonstmdinopJe (the 
Turkey \ seat of govemnont). 

Arabia Cap. — Mecca. 

Persia „ Telcma. 


Afghanistan . , 

Belooohistan . . , 

Hindostan, includ’g 
Further India 

IN INDO-GKINA. 

Burmah . . Cap. — Mandalay. 


Cahoot. 

KtlaU 

Calcutta. 


Siam .. .. .. Cap. — lianhoh. 

Anam line. 


IN CENTRAL ASIA.- 

Chinese Empire , , Cup.— -PcZ:*?*. 
Western Turkestan ,, Bokhara. 
Eastern Turkestan „ Yai-kand. 
Japan Miako. 

IN NORTHERN ASIA. 

Siberia, or } ^ , 

Asiatic Russia i 


• ASIATIC TURKEY. 

Area, 730,000 sq. miles. PopuUltion, 17^ milhons.l 
36 ! 1. This is the Eastern portion of tho Ottoman Empire, of v/liich 

* I . Constantinople \s tho seat of Government, and tho Sultan, the 
. monarch. It is shore than twelve times grcalor England and 
Wales, and consists of six chief divisions, viz. : — 

^ 1 This Is probably an exaggerated ostiiuate. « • 
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Aila Mtnor Smyrna, Brusa, Sinope, ^md IV^biasoiid. 

Syria, with Palestine - 


\ 


DamaHciin, Aleppo, Eeyrotit, Acre, Jeru- 
•salcm, Gaza, Jaffa, and Tripoli. 

Armenia JSrzeroum and Kars.. 

Kurdistan Mosul. 

Mesopotamia Bagdad and Basra. 

Arablstan Mecca. . 

Asia Minor, AnneniM, and a great part of Si/ria, are mountainous, and 
• the climate of the valleys is beautiful ; but there are numerous cold 
^ table-lands, and the eastern part of Syria is a large barren desert. 

Mesopotamia is a ifdh and fertile plain, i^utered by the Euphrates 
and Tigris. * 


2. Commerce. — The trade, both maritime and inland, is very 
considerable ; figs, raisins, oranges, and other fruits, rice, cotton, and 
silk are largely exported. The largest Ports are ? — 

Smyrna, Beyroui, and Acre, on the Mediterranean Sea ; Trebizond, and 
Sinope, on the Black Sea ; and Basra, on the EuphratM. 

Aleppo, Damascus, and Bagdad, are great centres of the caravan tr.ade. 


1. FAL£STIN£.~Tbe Land of Saored Intere8t->-the birth- 
place of Christianity. Here Abraham, a wandering stranger, pitched 
his tent by God’s command, and bore Christ preached to the Jews, 
who crucified him. 

2. Palestine is also known as the Holy Land, the Land of Canaan, 
the Jjand of Israel, the Promised Land, &c. 

5. Palestine is five times less in size than England and Wales. It 

is a land of hills and valleys; but its streams, excepting the Jordan, 
are merely winter torrents. It has a healthy and delightful climate, 
;ind its soil is generally 'vary fertile. , 

4. Mountains.— Those of greatest interest are Lebanon, with Djebeljes- 
Sheik, iri.OOO feet high ; Beatitudes, Carmel, Tabor, Gilboa ; Zion, 
Moriah, Acra, and Mount of Olives. 

6. Rivers. — The most important are the Jordan, about ir)0 miles long; 

Cherith, Kedron, Kishon, Besor, Arnon, and Jabbok. 

6. Lakes.— The Dead Sea, fatal to both fishes and plants; thi' Sea of 
Oalilee, and the waters of Merom. ^ 


1. History —The Isfiielites, when they returned from their captivity in 
Egypt, divided it into T^velve Tribes, but in the time of Cubist wo 
find the following Tbtbaecuisb under lS)man rule : - • * 

Qalllee in the North. | Sabiaria ip the Centre. 

Judea . . . . . . in the South. I , Perea East of the Jordan. 

Caliph Omar, the Mussulman leader, took Jerusalem in the year oiT 
' and subdued the country. The Crusaders made a den^ermined 
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f attempt in the 12th and IStb centuries to regain passession of it, but 
without success. Palestine is now inhabited by the Arabs, and still 
forms part of ther Ottoman Empire. 

2. Cliief Towns.— t/erusafem, its capital ; Nabloua (SJiochem), its finest 
town ; Acre and Jaffa (Joppa), its only ports. The sites of many of 
the towns mentioned in the Bible are unknown. 


1. TURKESTAN, divided naturally, by the 'fklan Shan Moun- 
tains, into ** 

Western Turkestan (under Russia), csbintal—Tashheud. 

Eastern Turkestan (under China), CBLpita,\-~ Kashgar. 

2. Western Turkestan is peopled by several nomadic tribes, of 
whick the chief are the Khetgis and IWkomans. These, as well as 
the three KllanateB of Khiva, cap. Khiva, Bokhara, cap. Bokhara, and 
Khokand, cap. Khokand, have been recently absorbed by Russia. 
Merv is the head quarters of the Turkomans. 

Surface.— Excepting its eastern portion, Western Turkestan consists 
entirely of an extension of the great Siberian Plain. The rivers 
Oxu8 and Jaxartes fiowlng into the Sea ('I Aral, and the Atrek, flowing 
into the Caspian, are important high.ways of commerce. Many otliei- 
rivers lose themselves in the sand''.. 

Chief Towns. — Tashkend, the capital, residence of the governor- 
general. Khiva and Bokhara arc im|)ortanl caravan centres, ami so 
are Samarkand and Mere, which are on the high road to Afghanistan 
and India. 

3. Eastern Turkestan, a province of the Chinese Empire, contains 
a million and a half of people, one-half of whom are nomadic, and 
belong to the Tartar Tribes. Its boundaries are very mountainous, 
while most of the interior consists of deserts, that of Gobi being the* 
most important. Tarim, the chief river, flows into Lake Lob. 

Chief Towns,— Kashgar, the capital, and Yarkand are important 
caravan centres between Russia and China. 


ARABIA. 

1. Arabia is a Feniusulai consisting for the most part of elevated 
iatjle lands and barren sandiy deserts, which, however, are studded with 
a few smiling oases, ElS^az and ^emen, on the west coast, are the 
only fertile districts. 

Arabia is divided into El-Uejaz and Yemen, on the west coast, belonging 
to Turkey ; Oman, on the south-east, which belongs to the Sultan of 
Muscat ; and several undefined diotricts occupied by independent 
tribes of nomadio habits. 
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Mvticat, noted for its pearl fisheries and dates ; Mociia, for its coffee ; 
I • -f idda is the port of Hecca ; Yenibo, the port of Medina ; and Aden, a 

' refreshing station, belonging to England, on the Overland Route, 

sometimes called the coal-hole of the East.'* Mohammed was born 
at Mecca, the capital, 571, and buried at Medirui, 6.1!:. 


PEftSIA. 

Area 6iUi,000 stp m. Population millions.^ 


1. PERSIA is a large country, about ten times the size of 
England and Wales, and is ruled by a despotic Sjdh. More than one- 
third of Persia consists of a great Salt Desert, and about one-fourth 
of its people are ^plundering Nomadic Tribes. The river valleys only 
are fertile, and there the finest /mils oxi^flotoers are prodticed. 

Persia is rich in precious stones, gold and silver. Silk goods and carpets 
are l.^rgely made and renowned ; -poppies are grown for the opium 
manufacture; and roscff for the perfume “offoo/ roses.*' TheStraitsot 
Ormuz are celebrated for pearl fisheries. 

2. The Maritime trade of Qatr^roon and Bushire, on the Persian Coast, 

is mostlj^ in the hands of the English, whilst that of Resht, Ralfroosh. 
and Asterabad, on the Caspian Scii, is in the hands ot the Russians. 

3 The Caravan trade is considerable, and mostly conducted bj 
Armenian merchants. 


AFGHANISTAN. 
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1. Afghanistan, an inland coiuitry, is mmuttainous in thu north, 
but tho south is an extension of the great Persian Pcsert, It is 
divided into several tribes, &|^ome of which are nomadic, and each 
obeys its own /latriarch. 

Being on the route from llindoston to Persia and Western Asia, its 
caravan trade is cxtensiyc. It exports horses, assg/oetida, &nd fruits. 
Its chief Towns are Cabod, its capital, Jelalabad, or the Cabool 
river, Ohuznee, Candahar, and Herat. 

2. B£LOOOHIS'Fj£n is a very mountainous country, thinly 

occupied by ‘nomadic tribes, of half barbarous habits. ^ • 

Kelat, its capital, at an elevation ot S,000 feet, was stoinicd by the 
British in 183S)-40. It is a toi|rn of mud houses, surrounded by a 
• mud wall. 


1 All csthualc merely. 
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• HINDOSTAN. 

Aroa, 1.400,000 square Tniles. Population, 2b3i millions.l 
Capital — Calcutta, on the Oan{jtis. 

193 1. India, or Hindostan, is t}ie largest country in southern Asia, 

I and nir>stly belongs to ^England. It is about twelve greater than 
the British Isles, and contains more than seven times the number of 
people. Hindostan may bo divided into five sections — 

The British Possessions*. ' The Portuguese Possessions. 
The Tributary States. The French Possessions. 

The Independent States. 

2. The British Posse88i.ons consist of the following Presidencies 
and ProvinGes under the rule of a Viceroy:— 

CAPITAL. GOVBBNMENT. 

1. BBNGAIj OalcHtta . . . . Lieut.-Govemor. 

2. North-West Provinces, Atlnhabad . . . . | 

including [• 

Oude . . . . Lmhnow . . . . ’ 

3. The Punjaub Lahore . . . . Do. 

4. Central l^ovinces . , , Nagpm'^ . . . . Chief Commissioner. 

1 5. Mysore, Berar, & Coorg Mysore . . . . Do. 

0. Assam Oowhatty . . . . Do. 

j 7. British Burmah , , . . Rangoon . . . . Do. 

I 8. MADBAS Madras .. .. Governor. 

I 0. BOMBAY, with Soinde Bombay . . Do. 

I BENGAL. Towns: Calcutta, the capital^ on tho Ganf/eSt 

, with a great commerce; Moorshedabad, with on expensive silk 

and carpet trade ; and Patna, on the Ganges, a great emjiorium for 
* j kc and indigo. 

BOMBAY.— CAfe/ Towns: Bombay, on Bombay Island, a great 
commercial city ; and Surat, whore the first Errrlish factory was 
established, 1615. 

MADRAS.— CAie/ Towns: Madtas, with great commerce, but no 
^harbour; Tanjore, with a silk and cotton trade; and Trlohln- 
opoll, an important militarj/ station. 

THE NORTH-WEST PRO\lNOEH.-Chuf Towns : Benares, 
the sacred capUal of Hindostan, with 1,000 temples and 333 mosques; 
Mlrzapore, a great cotton mart; Allahabad, a milUary dep6t ; 
CawnpoTO,.. renowned for tho massacre of European captives by 
Kana Sahib ; and Delhi, on the Jumna, with considerable trade. 

1 Tho PopuKvtion in 1831 of Eritisb India was 193,503,793, and of Tributary State; 
54,151,757. . 
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• THE PtJNJAUB.— Lahore, havinjjs/^A' manufactures, 
and a larfje transit trads with Central Asia ; and Ferozepore, an 
important military station. 

OUDE . — Chief Town: Lucknow, a city uf jairy-like beauty, noted 
for the siege of 1 867. 


194 ! 1. The Tnhutarjf Stales havo native rulers, who arc9 tinder British 

control, and are not permitted tc^.have any political iuterfonrso with 


their neighbours. The largest 'are— 


. Nizam's Dominions . . 

, . Capital Tlyderahad. 

Mysore 

„ Mysore. 

Central Jndia States . . 

,, Omalior, 

Bajpootana 

fey poor. 

■Baroda 

„ Baroda. 


2. The Independent States usu—Nejyaul, Capital Katmaixdou, 
and Bhotan^ Capital Tassisudon. 

Surface.— -The north of llinilostan consists mostly of tha fertile plains 
of the Ganges and Indus, bounded on the north by the lofty llima- 
layas. The south of HinUostan is a vast table-land, called the 
** Deccan," enclosed on the north by the Vindhya HiUSt and on the 
east and west by the east aMi west Ghauts. 

The Ganges and Brahmm:ootra uni^e and form one of the largest deltas 
in the world, being i:(X) miles wide, and commencing nearly 300 miles 
from the coast. It is densely covered with trees and jungle, and is 
therefore oal>ed the ** Sund^bunds" or woods. In these the tiger 
prowls, the rhinoceros roams, and the rivers and swamps arc crowded 
• with large crocodiles and huge serpents. • 

Hindostan is noted for its high mountains ami large risers, {eHile plains 
and sandy deserts, immense forests and swampy jungles, wild beasts 
and poisonous serpents, gold and gems, precious sttmes and useful 
minerals, luxuriant and luscious /ruifs, rke, spices, and fields 
of j 7 »mn. 

3. Productions. — India is renowned for the beauty and vanety of 
its vegtt€d>U productiems ; and it has been celebrated for its diamonds 
and precious stones from the earliosl times. 

Dianumds ore/ound in the Nizamis Dominions ; the greatest coalfield 

* is that of Burdwan, in the valley of the Ganges ; iron and lead are 

* widely diffused ; rice and maize fields arc especially extensive in the 
valley of theOangts ; cotton fields, coffee, mulberry, and sugar j^lantO' 
timw are numeroii.s ; silk and cotton goods and cashmere ^kasrls arc 

* made in many towns. 
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1. Commerce. — ^Vory extensive. The chief exports are cotton^ 
silk, ricCt maize, iiidigo, sugar, coffee^ ^ces, and pearls; and the largest 
Ports are— 


Calcutta . . oti the Ganges 
Bombay .. cn li&mbay Is 
Surat . . . . on the Tapty 
B|roche .. on the iTer&ud/ia 
Cambay .. on the G of Cambay 
Kurrachee . in Sdnde • . 


Mangalore .. \ 

Callout .. ..[on the Mala* 

Cochin I bar Coast. 

PanjlmorNewQoa/ 

Madras | on the Coro- 

Pondicherry . . . i mandel Coast 


I 2. Ceylon. — An island. South of India, under a Governor, contains 
I nearly 25,000 square miles, and 2| millions Of people. It is noted for 
i its precious stones, pearl jishenes, nee, cotton, cinnaff^on^ tea, coffee, and 
! plumbago. ^ 

The Chief Towns are Colonnho, its present capital ; Kandy, the ancient 
capital ; and Point de GtUle, a packet station on the Overland Route. 


:i. The Maidive and Laccadive groups are coral islands, noted 
lor cocoa-nut trees; and the Andaman and Nicobar groups are in 
the Hay of Ikngal. 


]. BRITISH BURMAH oonsists of Araoan, Pegu, and 
Teiiusserim. 

Chief Towns — Rangoon, in Aracan, a groat rice port ; and Movlmein, 
in Tenassehm, an important port. 

2 STRAITS SETTLHMSNTS, consisting of the Islands of 
Penang and Singapore, Wellesley Province, and the Town qf 
Malacca. 


H. INDO-GHINA consists of Burmah, cap. Mandalay; Siam, 
rap. Bankoh ; Anam, cap. Aiuim. 

These regions are mountainous and well %oatered. The soil is fertUe, 
and vegetation luxuriant. The productions resemble those of 
India ; and since the Kings of Burmah and Siam have encouraged 
commerce and trSdz with England, much progress has been made in 
civilization. • , • 

4. Anam is also called Cochin China. The French possess the 
delta of the Cambodia river and the Country around, of which Saigon 
• 18 the chief town. The northern part of Anam, knowm ag Tonquin, 
\\ ill, doubtless, be ultimately absorbed by France. 

• K 
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CHINESE EMPIRE. 

Area, 4^ luilUon stj^nare miles. ^ Population, variously estimated from 250— >636 milliooB. 

197 I 1. Capital— Pekin, on tlie Pei- Ho. Consisting of— 

China Proper, cap. Pelcin , Manohoorla, cap. Kirin- Oo^a 
Corea, „ Kingkitao Mongolia, „ Karakorum 

Thibet, „ Laua Chinese Tartary, „ Yarkand 

2. This Empire is very htfcld known— the Chinese tfisliking inter- 

course with foreign nations. TMhet and Mongolia are tnry moun- 
tainous. ‘ * 

China Proper has beautiful mountain slopes and valleys, and fine rivers. 
The chief are the long chain made up of the Pe-Ling, Si-Ling, and the 
Tan-Sia-Shan Ranges, and the Snowy and the Bohea Mountains ; whilst 
the \;nd boundaries of the wiiole Empire aonsist of tlic lofty mountain 
ranges of the great Central Table La/nd, and their long spurs 
The longest Rivers are the A moor, the Hoa/ng-Ho, and the Yang-tse- 
Aiang. 

3. Productionfl.— Coaf and metals are abundant. Tsa, noe, tobacco, and 

cotton are largely grown and exported. Porcelain, nankeen, ivory 
carvings, and paper are important manutkotiires. 165 million lbs. 
of tea were consumed in the United Kingdom in 1882, but some of this 
came from India. 

1. Ports.— Canton, Amoy, Foo-choo, Ningpo, Shanghae, itc,, are now open 

to foreigners. 

Yarkand has a great carav an trade, being on the route between China 
niid Western Asia. 

JAPAN. 

Area 148,000 sq. m. Poptilation 38 miliioiia 

198 Japan, capital — Tohio^ formerly called Jedo; consists of a 
. chain of islands, of which Niphon, Jeaso, and Kinsiu are the most im- 
portant. The Loo-Choo Isles belong to China, and the southern 
portion of the Kurile Isles is claimed by that country. 

2. Like China, it has but little intercourse with foreigners. Agriculture is 

very good. Rice, tea, cotton, and silk, are largely exported. 

3. Its kflnerals ore valuable, predous stones and coppe* being abundant ; 

and the Manufacture of silk and cotton goods, cutlery, and porcelain, 
is rather extensive. ^ 

4. Chief Ports.— and Yokohwna, in Niphon ; Hako-dadi, in .Tesso ; 

and Nagasaki, in Kiusiu. 

These islands contain high mountains, many of which are volcanoes. 
Earthquakes are very common. In 1860, 200,000 people were dustro yed 
i in Jedo by an earthquake. 

^ Rather more than of all the land on the earth’s surface. 
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SIBERIA. 

199 i 1. Siberiti or Asiatic Bussia extends over the whole of Northern 

I and embraces nearly ono'third of that continent. Its population, 

I however, is thin, on account of its very cold climate, and its great 

• mineral resources for the same cause are very litt]g developed. 

• 2. The whole country is covered with extensive awampa and morasaea^ and 

the Surface is drained by very large but slow riven. The people 
are chiefly employed *in hunti'ngy fiahing, and mining. Fwra^ g(M, 
• and other metaUf dia-imnda^ and other precious stones are exported 

to Europe. The chief Towns are— To&ohili;, oh the Tobol ; Okhotak^ a 
port on the Sea of Okhotiflr y Yakutak^ on the lienaj Jrkutakf on the 
Angara, near Lake Baikal. 

Bfrica. 

200 1. A£rioa is a compact mass of land situated 
mostly in the Torrid Zone. It occupies about a fourth 

\ part of the land on the surface of the globe. 

! 2. Size. — ^Its greatest Length is 5,000 miles; Breadth, 4, GOO 

I miles ; Area, 12 millions of square miles ; the Population has been 
: estimated at about 205 millions. 

3. BOUNDARIES.— On the North:— By the Mediterranean 
Sea. On the East : — By Aaiay the Indian Ocean, and Bed Sea, On 
the West: — ^By the Atlantic Ocean, 
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OCEANS, BAYS, &0. 

* *1. On the North: — The Mediterranean Sea, containing the Gulf 
of Sidra. 

2. On the West :-^Ou7/ of Guinea, containing the Bights of Benin 
and Biafra, connected with the Atlantic Ocean. 

3. On the East i^-Sofala Bay, Mozambique Channel, and the Bed 

Sea, connected with the Indian Ocean. • 


•CAPES. 

1. On the North \—B(m and Serra (37*^ north.) , • 

2. On the West i^Blanco, Verde (17® 28' west), Palmas, pnd Lopez. 

3. On the South:— lIope,%Agulhas (34*^45' south), in Cape 
• Colony. 

* 4, On the East '.—•Quardafui (61® 20' east.) * 
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ISLANDS. * 

203 I East ‘.—Soeofra^ Madagaftcai\ the Comoro aaid Scychelle 

I Groups, Manntius, and Hoiirhon^ in the Indian Ocean. 

[ 2. On the West: — St. Ilelma^ Fernando Po, Ascenmm} lalandj and 

• the Caj}e Vcrde^ Canary^ and Madeira Gr&iips, in tlj^ Atlantic Ocean. 

• Madagrascar is one of the largrcbt islands in the world ; it is 980 miles 

lorifJT, and 300 miles broad, or twice as larg-e as Great Britain. The 
* Madeira, Cape Verde, and Canary Islands nre celebrated for 
• wme. Mauritius vgis taken from the French by the British, in 1810. 

It exports much ^otton, sugar,* and rice. Bourbon belongs to 
Franco. ] 

MOUNTAINS. 

204 Africa is not a mountainous continent, although it is 

, for the most part surrounded by a girdle of mountains • 
; of greater or lesser lieight. There are no active 
volcanoes. The principal mountain chains are — 

(a) The Atlas Mountains, in Atorocco ; highest point, Mount 
Aliltsiuy 11,400 feet. 

{b) The Central Eanges, consisting of the Kong Mountains, 
between Soudan and UpiKT Guinea^ and their extension into 
Central Africa to Mount Atlantika. 

(c) The South-Western Banges, extending from the Eirer 

* Niger to Cape Colony, including the Cameroons, in Calabar, 
18,000 feet. ' 

(<f) The South-Eastern Banges, extending from the Cape of 

• Good Hope to Gape. Guardafui, including the Nieuveld 
* . Mountains, Drakenberg Mountains, Lupata Mountains. 

Kiliman^jaro, the highest African mountain known, 20,(X50 
feet, is nearly under the equator. 

(c) The North-Eastern Banges, extending from Cape Chiardafui 
to Suez, the chief of which are the Mountains of Abys- 
sinia, 16, (XX) feet. 

The greater portion of North Africa consists of one iifimense sandy plain, 
called tho Sahara; and the late discoveries of Livingstone, Baker, Speke, 
Grant, and Stanley, prove that the central part of Africa is an elevated and well- 
watered table land, covere(f to a considerable extent with a chain of large lahes 


RIVERS. - 

205 I Africa is not well wafertdy but better than was 
I •formerly supposed. Its most important rivers# are — 
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The Nile, 4,000 miles, drainiDg Egyjpt^ Nuhia, Abyssinia, and the 
lake basins of Central Afnca, running ijato the Mediterromean 
Spa. 

The Niger, 3,000 miles, flowing into the Gnlf of C'ninea. 

The Congo or Livingstone, rising in South Central Africa, 
cohnected with a chain of lakes ranging south of those which 
feed the Nile. 

The Senegal, Gambia, andTlio Grande, in Sevegdmhia, 

The Orange Elver, north of Ca^^e Colony, [running into the 
AtlcAitic. 

Tl}e Zambesi and Limpopo, on the East Coast, flowing into the 
Indian Ocean. 

The T0OU and Shari, flowing into Lahe Tchad. 


LAKES. 
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!• Afnca contains many extensive lakes. The 
largest are — 

Victoria Nyanza and Albert Nyansa, in Central Afnca, sources 
of the White Nile ; Dembea, in Abyssinia, source of the Mue 
Nile; Tanganyika, west of the Lupata Mountains; Nyassa, 
north of the Zambesi Valley, and Ngami, south of it ; and 
Tchad, in Sovdan. 

Tbo celebrated Victoria Falls, on the Zambesi River, recently discovert 
by Livingstone, are three-quarters of a mile wide; and 100 feet high. The Whits 
Nile containB the Blpon Falls, at the outlet of the Victoria Nyanza, and the 
Murchison Falls, before it enters the Albert Nyanza. • 

Tanganyika was recently discovered by Captain Burtmi, Victoria Nyama 
by Captain Speke, and Albert Nyanza by Sir Samuel Baker. 
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1. AfHoa is mo8tl7 situated in the Torrid Zone, 
and, as it contains no considerable salt water inlets, it 
is the hottest Continent in^the world. 

On the low coasts k^tween the moontalns and the sea, especially on the 
* western side, around the Gulf of Guinea, the climate is extremely 

. unhealthy, in consequence of the "malaria** or bad air rising from 

the maw of decayedf vegetable matter existing in swampy districts, or 
brought down by the rivers ; Sierra Leone, for instance, being called the 
t "White Man's Grave.** On the higher lands, the air is bracifig, and the 
dimate wholesome, figypt and the Sahara Desert are rainless regions. 
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H&t buMintr winds blow from tha. Sahara northwards, acyss the MedUer- 
ranean Sea and over the southern countries of Europe, called the 
*‘Sciroceo;'’ westwards over .Sfi'/icr/awbta, Called the flannattan,*' 
which causes the skin to pool ; and eastwards over Eqyyt, called the 
* ** Khaingeen.** 

2. The Soil of Africa is very nch in well-watered dieitricts, but a 
large portion consiats of sandy deserts. 

3. ^rica abounde with ^ild Animals of the most forociouB kind, 
as the lion, leopard^ panther^ hycena, elephant, and rhinoceros. ^J’he 
crocodile and hipp02)0tamus*SkXQ found in the river^ ( 3 oriIlas,movley.'t, 
and haboona inhabit tbe *palm forests, and the ostrich is found in the 
deserts, where the camel is the domestic boast of burden. Many 
species of antelopes scour the open coimtry. 

4. The Vegetation in well watered diatriigts* is hururiant ; the 
hachah is found, and palm^Sf vines^ cofee-shmhs, myar-canes, cotton-trees, 
and flax are abundant. 

Many of our green-house plants and flowers, especially the ht atlis, clothe 
the surface of Southern Africa. 


1. Africa is very defleient in uaefvl minerals. Salt is widely 
diffused; coal is found in Mozambique; copper and iron in Cape 
Colony t Soudan, and Algeria ; gold dust, in the beds of many rivers, 
and mixed with the sand of the Sahara. The diamond fields, near 
the upper course of the Orange River, have lately attracted many 
thousands of people. 

PEOPLE, RAGE, AND RELIGION. 

2. The population of Africa has been roughly esti- 
mated at about 206 millions of the Caucasian anrl 
Negro races. 

The Caucasian race occupies Northern Africa; various tribes of 
Negroes people the countries of the great table-laud between the 
Sahara Desert and the Zambesi Biver; whilst Southern Africa, 
south of the Zambesi Bivet, is peopled by Kaffirs, Hottentots, and 
European Colonists. 

3. The Caucasian tribes of the North are chictly 
Mohammedans, whilst the Negroes are Idolaters. 

The Egyptian Copts nnd AhySsinians profess a low kiiid of 
^ Christianity. 
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COUNTRIES. 


NORTHERN AFRICA. 


Egypt 

- Cap. Cairo 

;NubIa' - 

• „ t^enoMr 

Abyssinia- 

• f, Gondar 

Tripoli,. - 

• „ Tripoli 

Tunis 

• „ Tunis 

Algeria^ - 

• „ Algiers. 

Morocco - 

• „ Morocco 

Soudan apd Sahara 


SOUTHERN AFRICA. 

Cape Colony, in- 
clnding CaJ'raria, 

Basutoland^ East . Cap.— 
and WeM Griqtia- f Cajie Toif^n, 
Jand^ and the * 

Tranakei districts ■' 

Natal, Cap. Peter Maritnhurg 


. UmiTERN AFRICA. 

Senegambia 

Upper and Lower Guinea 
Land of th^ Hottentots 


EASTERN AFRICA. 

The Districts of— 

Sofala Mozambique 

Zanzibar Ajan 


BARBARY STATES. 

1. These extend along the coast from the Atlantic Ocean to Errtfpty 
and consist of — 

Horoooo • • Capital, Morocco | Tunis Capital, Tunia 

Algeria • • „ Algiers | Tripoli - - - . „ Tripoli 

These States are bounded on the South by the Great Desert of Sahara, 
with which a considerable commerce is carried on in gold dvMy 
and ivory^ by means of caravans. The chief routes are through 
Ohadaines^ Mourzoukf and Tibesti from Tripoli. As a rule, fertile 
strips of land lie between tho Atlas Mountains and the coast, where 
much corn is produced ; whilst the interior is sandy, and is covered to 
a considerable extent with date trees. 

2. Morocco is governed by a very despotic Emperor ; Algeria belong» to 

the French; and Tunis and Tripoli to the SvUan of Turirsy, but 
only nominally. 


EGYPT. 

Area, 212, OOO square miles. Population, H millions. 

1. Egypt, an ancient Empire^ celebrated in sacred history, is full 
of magnificent rum— the remains of its former greatness. It is 
subject to Turkey; but the Pasha, whose office is hereditary, is 
almost independent of the Sultan. Eg3rpt is virtually under British 
protection and rule, and British trooj^s have been recently employed 
tp rcstmre peace fb this disquieted country (1884). Nuhia, and the 
tribes of Central Africa^ in the districts of the Upper Nile, are 
nominally subject to th| rule of Egypt. 

Belongs to France. Contains three French Departments— A Con$tomtvnef 
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' An‘armcd expodition^ nwder the command of Sir Samne^Rakcr, the ^cat 
Nile explorer, was sent into Central Africa by the Pasha, in the early 
part of lS7ii, to put down the sfave traffic and to estahlisli the authority 
of Egypt in those slave-tnwling regions. Egypt, in.ia84, has withdrawn 
her control over the Soudan and district ; south of Wady Haifa 
(second cataract). Difficulties in connection with the withdrawal of 
troops have led to General Gordon’s mission, am] the employment pf 
Rritish soldiers under Lord Wolselcy. 

2.»The chief physical feature of Egypt is the JVife, which drains the great 
system of lakes in Central Africa, and, by its annual overflow, fertilizes 
* the valley through which it flows. The Nile valley produces large 

quantities of com, #/^a^rc,.Wcc, and cottony which are largely exported. 

3 The chief Ports are Alexandrm on the Mediterranean, and, ifosetfa and 
Damietta on the Delta of the Nile, Pont Said, and Suez. 

The Nile has two important tributaries ineetinj, at Khartoum, —the 
White Nile, which flows from the lakes o#. Central Africa— and the 
Blue Nile, which drams lake Demhea, in Abjssima. The White Nile 
flows from the Victoria Nyanza through the Uganda andf Chopi country 
into the Albert Nyanza, having the Rtpon Falls, Kanina Falla, and 
the Murchison Falls in its course. The White Nile, being fed by these 
great lakes, is never dry ; but the Blue Nile, which causes the over- 
flow by bringing down the water furnished by the melting of the snow's 
on the Abyssinian Mountains, is, part of the year, only a dry water- 
course. 

1. NUBIA, an immense desert of hot sand, roclis, and jiehhfes, 
exports aenva. Its chief towns are Scjuiar, on the Bine Nile, and 
Khartoum, with a great caravan trade in ivot'y, ostrich feathers, and 
leather. Ma8Sov)ak is a port on the Red Sea. 

2. ABYSSINIA is covered with lofty mountains and fertile valleys. 
It is divided into many petty states, and the people are low in both 
\jivilization and morality. 

Gondar is the capital of Amhara, Adowa otTijj^te, and Ankohar of Shea, 
three of the largc.st states. 

3. SAHARA, a high rainless table-land, consists of an immense 
sandy or rocky plain, over which the ostrich wildly roams. 

Th most fertile district is Fezzan. There are maay “ oases'' inhabited 
nomadia tribes, and visited as resting places by caravans. The 
chief of these ore Biltna and Ghat. 

1. SOUDAN, or Nigritia, the country explored by Mungo^Park, 
stretches across the continent from the Atlantic to Nvhia, South of 
the Sahara, and consists of several wo»narfo’<J tribes imdei des’potic chie/'i. 
It also embraces the districts through which the Niger flows and 
ciround Lake Tchad, , 
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^he districts of Darfour and Kordofan were annexed in 1875, by thfe 
Government of E|sr}'pt ; but they have now been abandoned. 

• Tlio Soil is generally fertile excepting on the East side Troo])8 of 
giraffes t antelopes, and ostriches roam amidst the most 
luxuriant foliage, and white ants roar their iiabitations nine ft. high. 

Lart^ quantities of gold dust, ivory, and ostrich feathers uie bartered bv* 
the natives for cotton goods, arms, beads, and bard ware • 

Sockatoo and Timlmctoo, near the Niger, and Kouka in Bornou, on LaAo 
Tchad, are the chief towns. ^ 

2. SENBGAMBIA. is an intcijsoiy hoi district bordering the 
Atlantic, and watered by the rivers Sii7iCf/al and Oamhia. It has a 
fertile 'Soil and luxuriant vegetation. 

Palnifiil, ivory, and gitm are exported. Oorer, a fort and island near 
Cape Vl:rde, and St. Louis, an island at the mouth of the Senegal, 
belong to the French. Bathurst, on an island at the mouth of the 
Gambia, is a British settlement. 


UPPER GUINEA. 
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1. upper Giiinea is a large fertile tract of country, lying between 
the Gulf of Qmnea and the Kong MounUiim, consisting of--' 

Sierra Leone, capital— an English settlement, estahlisheil 
in 1787, for the suppression of the slave trade. 

The Grain Coast, including Liberia, capital— Ji/owrowwt, a negro, 
republic, founded in 1822 by some citizens of the United States, as an 
asylum for their emancipated slaves. 

The Ivory Coast, so called from the quantity of tusks once exported. 
Chief town, Lahu. ' 

The Gold Coast, so called because of the gold it exports.* Chief 
town, Cape Coast Castle and Elmina, British settlements ; Accra and 
Assinie. 

The Slave Coast, chief town, Whydah, which was formerly the great 
slave mart. The m(Mrt; powerful native states are— 

Ashantee, chief town, Coomassie. 

•Dahomey, „ Abomey. 

Tornba, capital— i^eo, and Abbeokuta, a mission station. 

Benin, ,, Benin, and Lagos, a British settlement. 

2. loory, palm oil, qstrichfeaihers, indigo, pepper, &c., are exported. 
U'be* British settlements consist chiefly of forts on the coast 
established to develop and protect commerce with the mterior. 

‘ England's purchase of^Elmina from the Dutch, in 1678, led teethe 
Ashantee war. « * 
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215 liOWER GUINEA, situated South of Upper Guyiea, consists 

of the districts of Biafra, Loango,, Congot Angola-^ and Benguela, 
occupied by various tribes of Negroes, who are iu a very degraded 
, condition, and are notorious as being actively engaged in the slave 
I trade. 

I 2. The Partugitese have possessions in Angola. Very littfe was known of the 
• interior before the discoveries made by Dr. Livingstone, loory anA 

I , palm oil are exported, a^d the gorilla is found there. The Gennans 

I have just hoist(ri their flag over Angta Pequina, 


CAPE COLON Y. 
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Area, 240,000 square miles. Population, million. 

Capital— Cape Tovm. t 

1. A British Possession, taken from the Dutch in 1806. It 
extends southwards from the Oariep or Orange Biver, and is crossed 
by the Nieuvtld Mountains. 

Gape Colony includes Basutoland^ Oriqualand West, Transkei, Grigua- 
land East. 

2. Its Population is nearly a million and a quarter— about one 
third being British settlers and Dutch hoars, the rest Hottentots and 
Ka^ra. 

Jt has a beautiful Climate, and contains fine pastures, on which sheep 
and cattle are reared in large quantities. Indigo, cotton, sugar, and 
coffee are grown. It exports hides, %oool, ivory, copper, and wine. 
Cape Town, Graham's Town, and J'ort Elizabeth, are the only im> 
portant towns. 


1. NATAL — capital, Peter Maritzburg, lies on the east side of the 
colony. It has a very healthy Climate and good Soil. Sheep and 
cattle rearing is important. 

Natal has an area of 18,750 square miles, and a population of 400,000. 

The Orange River Free State is an Independent State, separated 
from Natal by the Drakenburg Mountains. It was taken by the 
British in 1848, but abandoned to the Dutch Boors in 1864. North of 
this Republic is the Transvaal Republic, chiefl^ settled by Dutch 
Boon. Zulu, to some extent, is under British protection. 

2. The East Coast, between Natal and Abyssinia, consists of the 
Portuguese Settlements of Sofala and Mozambique, washed by the 
Moxamhique Channel, and the districts of, Zanzibar and Ajeln, north 
of these, slightly subject to the Sultan of Muscat. 

Geld, ivory, gum, and sUives are solcf to the traders for cotton goods, Jire‘ 
• 9 arms, l^eads, trinkets, hardware, &c. The chief Ports igre Sgfala, 

Mozambique, Zanzibar, Melinda, and Mogadore, 
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' Hmcrica. 

1. America, sometimes called the New IFbrZd,” 
is the only continent situated in the Western 
Hemisphere; and is remarkable for its great length. 
It is /oitr times the size of Europe, and 'is naturally 
divided into two large divisions — North America and 
South Amerim, 

• 2? Size Greatest Length, 9,0m) miles; Breadth, 3,300 miles; 

Area, 15 million square miles; Population, roughly estimated at 
about lOO raiUions. * 

3. BOUNDARIES. — On the North By the Arctic Ocean. On 
the East:— By the Atlantic Ocean. On the West.— By the Pacific 
Ocean. 


SEAS, STRAITS, Ac. 

1. There is a great similarity in the general outline 
of North and ISouth America, but the coast of North 
America is much more indented than South. The 
chief Openings are— 

2. On the East : — Pajins Bay^ IIud,wu\n Bay^ dalf of Bt. Lawrence, 
Fundy Bay, Gulf of Mexico, Caiihhean Sea, and tho Mouths of the 
Aviation and La Plata,, connected with the Atlantic Ocean. 

3. On the West: — Panama Bay, Gulf of California,* Queen Char- 
lotte's Sound, and Behing's Sea, connected With the Pacific Ocean. 

4. The principal Straits are — Bavis' Straits, entering Baflin's Bay ; 
Hudson’s Straits, entering Hudson’s Bay; Belle hie, between New- 
foundland and Labrador; Florida, entering tlio Gulf of Me:^ico; 
Magellan, between Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego. 


CAPIiS. . 

1, On the North: — Barrow {72^ north) and Bathurst. 

2. On the East in Greenland; Race, in Newfound- 
land ; Cod, Hatteras, a^d Sable, in the United States ; Catoche, in 
Mexico; Gracios a Dios, in Guatemala; Roque and /iranco ^34° 27' 
W'^Bt), in Brazil. 
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220 I 8i On the South Hlom (56° south) and Froward, m Patagonia, 

Coutd. I .4- On the Weat:~St. Lucas, in California; and Prince of . 

1 Wales (168° west), in Alaska, 

ISLANDS. 

221 1. On the North: — The Polar Islands of Greenlan^^ Iceland^ Cock^ 
hunii Melville^ Grant Land^ Baffin Landy Southampton Land, dkc., in 
the Arctic Ocean, forming a vast frozen and nnfroquenteS chain. 

2. On the Fast : — Ncio foundla)id, Cape Breton hle^ Prince Edwards 
. Island^ the Bennudas^ the West Indies^ Joannes Islandy and the Falkland 
Islands^ in the Atlantic Ocean. 

8. On'thf^ South? — Tierra del Fuegoy and the South Shethmds, 
South OrkneySt Graham s Land^ and 2'nnity Island^ in the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

4. On the West; — The Patagonian Archipelago^ Juan Femandezt 
Galapagos TslandSy Vancouver Island, Pnnee of Wales lala'nd, and the 
Aleutian Isles, in the Pacific. 

MOUNTAINS. 

222 1 . America contains the Longest Mountain 
Ranges in the world. A long chain in the w-est 
extends from the north of North America, to the ex- 
treme sonth of South America, under different names. 

2. Tho Rocky Moimtains, highest points, Mount iSooker and 
Mount Brown, nearly 16,000 feet, in British America, 

3. The Andes, highest points, Mount Sorata, 25,400 feet; Illi- 
mani, 24,400 feet, in Bolivia; and Chimborazo, 21,400 feet, Coto- 
paxi and Antisana, 19,000 feet, in Ecuador and Quito, 

4. The Mountains of Central America, highest points, Colima, 
JortQlcf, and Popooatapetl, 17,700 feet; Agua, 15,000 feet; and 
Orizaba, 17,400 feet. These are volcanoes. 

223 other important Ranges are— 

** * The Cascade Mountains and Californian Range, running near the 

Pacific Coast of North America, and parallel with the Rocky Mount- 
ains ; highest poi%t, Mount St. Elias, 18,000 feet. 

The Alleghanies, with Mmrit Washington, 6,200 feet ; and tlw Ozark 

* ^ Mnuntalna. In the tlnited Statea. 
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223 ! * The Mountains of Guiana*, y,300 feet ; and the BMizlllan Moun 

i tains, 8,000 feet. 

Coiitd. I Chiynborazo, Antisana^ Cotopaxi^ Popocatapetl, and Mount St. EliaSt are 

volcanoes. The whole mountain cliain of North ahd Houth Aroerli^ is 
i \ oloanic, there licinp: about thirty volcanoes in a state of activity. 

• RIVERS. 

224 The American Rivers aie the Imgest in the 
\Vorld. The largest ‘are — 

Li South America Amazon, 4,700 miles, m Brazil, running 
eastf the longest in the world ; Bio de la Plata, S,500 miles, 
in La Plata and Paraguay, ninnvig south; and the Orinoco, 
in Venezuela, and Magdalena, in New Lironada, running 
north. 

In North America :<-Mi3si88ippi, 4,400 miles, with its tribu- 
taries Missoun, 3,100 miles, Ohio and Tennessee uud the 
Bio del Norte, hi the United States, running south; 
Mackenzie, running north into the Arctic Ocean ; St. Law- 
rence, in Canada ; Hudson, Delaware, Suaquehana, and 
Potomac, in the United States, flowing into the Atlantic 
Ocean; Frazer, Columbia, and Colorado, west of the 
Rocky Mountains, ^oic»w<7 into the Pacific Ocean. 


LAKES. 

225 The American Lakes are the largest bodies 
of fresh water in the world. The most important 
-are — 

Superior, 30,000 square miles, Huron, 25,000 square milhs, 
Michigan, 20,000 square miles, Erie and Ontario, in Canada^ 
are all united, and their waters are discharged by the river 
St. Lawrence; Lakes of the Wood and Winnipeg, con- 
nected HudsotC s Bay ; Great Slaye Lake and Great 

Beajf Lake, discharged by the Mackenide; Great Salt 
Lake, in Utah ; Niosuragua, m Guatemala; and Titicaca, 
in the Andes, at a height of 13,000 feet. 

CLIMATE, SOIL, AND PRODUCTIONS. 

226 I 1. The Climate of the topical regions of America 
I is hotf and one half of the continent is within the 
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Torrfd Zone, but the heat is less than in Africa, since 
it is greatly modified by the cool wiiids of the ocean. 
The countries North and South of the tropics have hot 


Summers and cold Winters. 

' ♦ 

As in til] other tropical regions, there are hut Two Seasons— the "Wtt 
and (Inj ; and a torrid, temperate, or climate prt. vails, according 
to the elevation. , 


« 

'2. The ‘Soil of America, m cleared district. is very rich, being 
f'ompoBcd of decayed vegetable matter; but there are immeuso 
forests, tredc.^s prairies, and swamptf lilains. 


The “ Prairies ” are tbo treeless plains of North Anicrioa ; the “ Llanos,'" 
the dty and grassy plains of the Orinoco; the **Pa)npas," the dry 
plains of the La Plata ; the ** Selras,” the immense forest-plains of 
the Amazon ; and the ** Las Salinas,** a large salt desert in Bolivia. 
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1. The Animals of the Korthem paii: of America resemble those 
of Europe, but those of the tropic a1 regions are not found in the Old 
World. 

2 Ainoru^ lias the bison instead of the hafTalo ; the peccary instead of the 
hog ; tlidpMina instead of the lion ; and thejfo^uarinstcail of the tiger. 

:i. Toothless Animals, such as the sloth and annadillo, belong to the 
New World ; and its monkeys have prehensile tails, unlike those of the 
Old World. 

4. Birds of beaut i/ul pliunaye, such as parrots, toucans, and hnmminy 
birds arc plentiful ; hut those of sweet sony are scarce. AUiyators are 
found instead of croc*odile.s ; boa constrictors and rattle-makes dwSll 
in the woods, and turtles and buU-froys in the marshes. , • 


1. Vegetation is luxuriant m many districts. The Largest 
Forests in the world are foiuid on the banks of the Amazon, and in 
the upper valleys of the St. Lawrence and Mississippi. 

The forests of the Amazon are so large, and the trees are so chained 
together by creeping plants, that monkeys can travel for hundred < of 
miles without touching the ground, and the underwood is so thick that 
the only pathway through them is by river. 

Tropical America is covered with palms; climbing plants, such os the 
. pass-ion flower, are conmion, and so is the cactus, which sometimes 
stands sixty feet in height. 

Fuchias, dahlias, ar^ the large vmtxr lily came from America, as well as 
the potato and tobacco plants ; but sugar, cotton, coffee, wh^t, and 
• rice, BO largely grown and exported, were introduced by Europeans. 
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228 ! The'Mineral Wealth of America is great ; precious ston^ being 

! especially abundant, as well as the more useful metals.^ 

Oontd. . • 

Diamonds and other precious stones are found in Brazil. • 

Ghold, In Califomia and British Columbia. 

Silver, in Meoieot Chili, Bolivia, and La Plata. 

^ Copper, in Chili, Peru, ‘Mexico, United States, an# Cuba. 

Coal, in the United States, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Vancouver 
* Island, and Chili. * 

• Iron and Lead, in the United States, Mexico, and Chih. 

Tin and Quioksllve]^ in Peru, Meitico, and CHIP. 

Petrolenm or Rock Oil, in the mineral'springs of the United States and 
Canada. 
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PEOPLE, RAGE, AND RELIGION. 

1. The Population of this great continent has been 
estimated at a little over 100 millions, and more 
than one-half of these are Caucasians of European 
descent, chiefly Spanish^ F^kncli^ BAtish^ and German, 

The Indian, or native race, is generally diminishing, not now amounting 
to one-sixth of the whole population. The Negroes from Africa, 
formerly slaves, ore now free ; and the Esquimaux, in the extreme 
north, arc probably Mongolians. Christianity is the Religion of 
the Caucasians and Negroes ; but the Indians are Pagans. 


DIVISIONS. 


. 2. IN NOBTH ABCEBICA. 


British North Amerioa. 
Danish Amexioa. 

The United States. 


Mexico. 

Central America. 
The West Indies. 


IN SOUTH AMEHICA. 
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Venezuela Capital Caracas. 

New Granada I 

Ecuador Capital Quito. 
Ghxlana, Eng. French and DutcH 
BrazU • . Capital liio Janeiro. 
Peru • < „ Lima. 


Bolivia .. Capital Chuquisacor, 
Chili . . „ Santiago, 

The Argentine ) Capital 
Confederation l Buenos Ayres, 
Paraguay Capital Asuncion. 

Uruguay »t Monte Video. 

Patagonia 


• I. 
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THIC OXFORD AND rAMRIlIDGlS GEOGBArUV. 

, BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

X. British North America exteiulB from the Atlantic to the 
Pacifies and from the United folates to the Arctic Ocean. It coiiRifits 
of the Dominion of Canada, capital Ottawa^ and Newfoundland, 
Capital, aS7. John's, 

2. The Dominion of Canada, founded ki 1807, is larger than 
Europe, and consists of tho Cliuted Provinces of — , 

Nova Scotia, with Cap • Urcton Isle ; chief towns, J/ahfaz umi Sydncif 
New JBrunswiok; chief towns, Frcdenckton, St. John, ix\\Liy(Wci(i>(lc 
Prince Edward’s Island; cliicf towns, Chailotte Town and Gi'oije 
• 2'own. 

Quebec, or Eastern Canada; chief toinis, Quebec, Tkiee /iMe/'-, and 
Jlfont^eal. 

Ontario, or Western Canada ; chief towns, Ottawa, Turn jn, , .,j 
Kingston. 

British Columbia ; capital. New Westmimter. 

With Vancouver Island ; capital; Victoria, 

Manitoba; capital, Winnipeg; chief forts, York, Churchill, Rcsulutton, 
and Chippewayan. , 

North-West Territory; capital, -Sfw/ina. 

1. The Chief Physical Features of British America arc the hi^di 

Mountains, the eastern boundary of British Columbia ; tho rivers 
St. Laivrence, Mackenzie, ChurchiU, Fraser, Saskatchewan, and At/ia- 
basca; the lakes Superior, Huron, Michigan, Erie, and Ontario, dis- 
char;fed by the St. Lawrence, as well os Winnipeg, Great Bear Lake, 
Great Slave Lake, Deer Lake, and others. 

2 Immense Frozen Plains and Morasses, covered with icy lakes, arc in 
the extreme north, and south of this there are extensive 
and vast prairie grounds. There are also many district's of mucli fer- 
tility, which offer gpreat advantai^cs to ajprieultural eini^unts. 

d. Productions.— Corn is largrcly grown in Canada, British Columbia, and 
the South Provinces ; sugar is mode from the juice of the maple ; 
tinker is very plentiful ; and the Newfoundland and other are 
verj valuable. Furs arc obtained from tho nortlioru hunting grounds, 
^oLd IS found in Columbia, and copper near Lake Superior. 

■i. Commerce. — Very considerable. The chief Exports of these 
(’olonies are — corn, flour, timber, fur, (r)ot and pearl ash, flsh and gold. 
Tho largest Ports are— 

Quebec, Montreal, and Three Elvers, in Lower Canada; Kings- 
‘ ton and Toronto, on Lake Ontario, in 6/^per Canada; St. John, 
in New Brunswitje ; Halifax, in Nova Scotia; Sydney, on Caps 
Breton Island; and St. John’s, in Newfoundland. 



emigration Map op^Cawaba 
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1. DANISH AMERICA consists of Greenlarxl and eland. . 

2. ** Greenland has a most inhospitable climate, and consists, for 
the. most part, of higfi rocks covered with perpetual snow and 
glaciers. Julianshaab is the chief town. 

3. Iceland is a mountainous island, 200 miles from Greenland. 
The climate is severe. Reihiavih.iQ the chief town. 

The interior consists of volcanoMt boiling spnngs, glaciers^ lava, and neked 
rocks, and is therefore uninhabited. 

4. Iceland is chiefly noted f6r Heola, its highest v6lcano, and its 
great geysers or boilmg springs. 
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UNITED STATES. 

Area, 3,000,00(3 square miles. Population, 52 millions. 

Capital — ^Washington, on the Pot&mac. 

1. A Fedd'ral Republic, extending from the Atlantic to the Fa- 
eifle, south of the British Possessions, nearly as large as Europe. It 
consists of thirty-eight States, the Federal district of Columbia, and 
nine Territories. 

This Republic is a splendid field for emigration, possessing many natural 
advantages, and East of the Rocky Mountains there are no barren 
heights to hinder husbandry. The surface is v^ell watered by the 
Missii^sippi, Afusouri, Hudson, Pelaware, Susquehana, East of the 
Rocky Mountains, and the OAumbia and Coloiado west of these. 
The Soil is generally rich, and the Climate salubrious. The 
Alleghany Mountaiue: form the watershed between the tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi and the rivers flowing into the Atlantic. 

2. Productions.— Coaf and iron are very abundant, and gold is found in < 

California. The cotton plant, sugar- oane, rice, maize, and tobacco 
are cultivated in the Southern States ; oom everywhere ; flax in Ken- 
tucky. The manufaoture of cotton, wooUen, and iron goods is impor- 
tant and increasing; Lowell is the centre of the cotton trade, and 
Pittsburg of the iron. Chicago has an immense trade in bacon and 
grain, and St. Louis a great trade between the eastern and western 
states. 
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1. Commerce. — The second commercial nation in the world. 
Option, wheat, flour, mmsse, tobacco, sugar, rice, bacon, cheese, and timber 
are the chief exports. The largest Ports are : — 

New Ybrk ~ • on the Hudson. New Orleans - on the Mississippi. 

Boston • • - in Massaohuaetts. Baltimore • -on Chesapeake Bay. 

Philadelphia on the Delaware. Mobile • - • ‘ on the Alabama. 

Charleston - - South Carolina. Bkn Franolsoo - • in California 

, 2. The Territoi^ of Alaska is a cold sterile tract in the N.W. of 
the continent, peopled very thinly by tribes of the Esquimaux and 
Indians. It was purchased from Russia by the United States in 
1867. New Archangel, *^on Sitka Island, is the capital. 
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MBXICO. ' - 

^ Area 742,000 sq. m. ' Population H millions. ' I 

1. MEXICO, capital-'-Mezico, is an unsettled country, oontaiiiing 
aboiit one million square miles ; and is almost always in a state of 
insurrection, caused by the constant struggles between the Federalists 
and Anti' Federalists. Its Climate on the East coast is hot and 
unhealthy t tut its high plains are ^ery salubrious. The Soil is fertile. 

2. Productions.— Its Minerals are valuable ; silver being \ ery abundant 

Coffee^ suyar, indigOf eottm, and mahogany are largely grown 

Silver, gold, copper, logwood, mahogany, hides, &lc., are exported. 

3. Chief Ports.— Tfra Cruz aijid Tampico, on the Gulf o£ Mexico, and 

Adh-jmlco, on the Pacific. 


4. GENTRAIi AMERICA consists of five imscttlcd repuhltc'f, 
viz., Guatemala, San Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa 
Rica, lia clitnate, p oductions, and exports resemble those of Mexico. 
Chief Ports : — Omoa and TruxiUo. 

The Pacific is here connected with the Atlantic by means of a railwai , 
57 miles long, which runs across the Isthmus of Darien, from Vanawa, 
on the PatCifio, to Aspinwall, on the.Oaribbean Sea, and forms a direct 
line of cominunicatiou between the two oceans. A canal is in course 
of construction. 
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WEST INDIES. 


1. The WEST INDIES ore a collection of mountainous and 
volcanic islands, between North and South America, mostly under 
European rule. They consist of three groups: — The Bahamas, tlio 
Greater Antilles, and the Lesser Antilles. The chief Divisions are 


British, the largest being — 
Jamaica - - Capital— Xin^ston. 
Trinidad - - „ Spanish Town. 

Barhadoes - „ Bridgetown. 


Antigua • - - Cap.— <Sf. John. 
The Bahamas - „ Nassais. 
The Bermudas- „ Hamilton. 


Spajoish, consisting of — 

Cuba . - - - Cap.— Havana. I Porto Rloo • - Cap.— San Juan. 
French, consisting of — 

Guadaloupe Capt — Basse Terre, | Martinique - - Cap. — Port Royal. 
•Independent, consisting of— 

. Haytl Capw San Domingo. 

2. Li addition to these, Curagao and others belong to the Dutch ; 

Santa Cruz, &c., to the Danes ; and St. Bartholomew to Sweden. 

Commerce.— Very extensive. Exports.— Coifee, sugar, cotton, rum, 
tobacco, oraetges, lemons, mahogany, and other woods. Ports— 
* English : Kir\gaion aad ' Montego Bay, in Jamaica ; and Nassau in 
the Bahamas. Spanish: Havana, in Cuba. French: Port Royal, 
in Martinique. 
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VENEZUELA, NEW GRANADA, and ECUADOR, or 
the three Columbian Republics, each of which is independent. 

• The Climate of these Btat<*s is hot, and there are found extensive ;;ras8y 
• plains, called Uams, over which herds of horses and cattle wildly 
roam. The Exports are coffee, cotton, tobacco, hides, tallow, kc. 
Ports : Cuinana and Marofiayho, in Venezuela, Cartayenu, in New 
Cltinada, and Guayaquil, in Ecuadoi . * 

( British Guiana, 

2. GUIANA, consisting of | Dutch Guiana, „ liaraviaribo. 

. ( French Guiana, „ Cayenne. 

The Climate ^ear the coast is unhealthy. Its Soil is extremely fertile. 
. Coffee, suyar, cayenne pepper, nutmeys, &c., are exported. French 
(Aulaiia is i.jcd by the French as a penal settlement. 


* BRAZIL.. 

Area, 3,283,000 sq. imles. Population, 101 uiilUons. 

1. Brazil, an immense JtJwpire, containing over three million 
square miles. The Climate is most* delightful, being almost one 
perpetual summer, and its Soil is very fertile. 

The North consists of, vast forest plains called Selvas, and in the South 
arc iunnensc sandy plains called Pampas. It is very noli in mineral 
wealth ; gold and diamonds bung: abundant. 

2. Its Exports are hides, horns, beef, cotton, sugar, coffee, tobacco, log-wood, 

india-rubber, mahogany, and other timbers. Ports — Itio Janeiro, 
the capital, Bahia and Pemambuco. 
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1. PERU. — An uusettlod Republic. It is very mountainous, and 
hardly any ram falls. The district between the Andes and coast is 
generally sandy and barren, that East of the Andes is a fertile plaii). 

The country is verv rich in gold, tilver, copper, tin, and saUjiftre, which 
are exported. Bye woods, Peruvian baric, guano, and'/urs, are also 
articles of expf r . 

2. Chief Ports*— CaJiuo, thj port of Lima, and Truxillo. Lima, its capital, 

seven miles from Cadao, is connected with it by means of a railway. 

3. BOLIVIA is a large Republic, the natural features and pro- 
ductions of which resemble those of Peru. 

4 Potosi is famous to: iilver mines, and is 13,000 feet above the sea; oud 
Cobija, is its only jxii't. Snera or Cbuquisaca is the capital. 


2^0 


1. CHILI is a Republic, occupying a slope between the Andes 
and the Pacific. Little rain falls. 

2. Chili is rich in gold, silver, and copper. Its Exports are gold, silver, 

' ^pper, hides, tallow, beef, guano, &c. Valparaiso, its chief port, is 

Bitnatcd about sisty miles from Santiago, the capital. 

i Letter known as Dcmcrara. i • 
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3. THE ARGENTINE CONFEDERATION.— A Fedrml 
Repufolio, containing several independent states, extending soiilh- 
wards from Bolivia and Brazil to Cape Horn. It consists cliicfly of 
immense treeless plains called pampas, which abound with millioiih' 
of horses, cattle, and sheep, 

4. Its Oo^merce is veiy extensive. Tlie chief Exports are hides, wool, 

horses, salt beef and mutton, chinchilla and other furs. Buenos J yres, 
its cai)ital, h.is a very extensive tiade. ^ 

5. PATAGONIA embraces all the Southern portion of the continent, and 

on account of its coldness and barrenness is \ery little known. It 
corPc.uns no town 


1. URUGUAY, or Banda Oriental, and PARAGUAY.— Two 
indfjmndent Rfpublics/betweon Brazil and the Argentine Coufedeia- 
tion, the natural featm*cs and productions of which are similar to 
those of the Argentine Confederation. 

2. Bides, tallow, wool, Si . Monte Video, the capital of Banda 
Oriental, has aflounshin** trade. Asuncion, thecapital of Priraifuay, 
is on the river Parj^'uay. 


<S)ceania. 

1. Oceania comprises all the islands in tlie Pacific 
Ocean^ of which Australia is by far the largest. These 
islands are divided into three sections — Malaysia, in 
the Australasia, in the South; and Polynesia," 
in tlie East. They cover an area of about million 
square miles, and they probably contain a po[)ulatioi) 
of nearly 40 millions. 

*2. Baoe.->The people oro chiefly of the Malay race, in Malaysia 
and Polynesia. The Bushmon of Australia are often termed Oceanic 
Negroes. 

British, French, and German Settlers are numerous in the 
British Possessions; Dutch Setters, in the Dutch Possessions; 
and Chlnesd Settlers, in Malaysia and Australia, 

3. Rellgioii.-i>The Malaysians are chiefly Mohammedans; the 
European settlors are Christians : :iiid the Polynesians and Bushmen 
aro Pagans. ; 
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^ 1.. MA ^jAYSIA. — T he Island? of Malaysia are mostly nokanic. 
They have prenerally a very rich sail, which produce® all kinds of 
tropical iruitp, and the vegetation is luxuriant. The animals 
cither resemble those of Southern Asia or Australia. . 

Borneo is especially renowned for its gold; Banca, for its tin ; Jara, for 
its sulphv t" ; and Lalman, for its coal. 

2. most important Islands are — ^ 

Borneo—cap., Dorneo, belons^iu}:' partly to the Dutch ; celebrated for 
• gold, diamonds, iron, coat, and other minerals 
• Sumatra— cap , Padang, an island covered with dense forests ; also 

partly uiidei Dutch rule.* „ • ■ • 

Celebes— cap , Macassar, ch;elly held by the Dutch, is noted for its 
pearl fisheries. 

I * The Moluccas, or Spice Islands, chief town—Temate, belongini; 
j to the Dutch, is renowned for its iiutmegs, spices] and cloues. 

The Philippines, Cxp.— Manilla, on Luzon island.belongpinif to Spain, 
contain numerous volcanoes, and are especially subject to earthquakes ; 
they export tobacco, rice, Manilla hemp, and sugar. 

Java, Cap.— Batnvia, a yoty -volcanic island, popvdaus and fertile. 


1. AUSTRALASIA. — The chief Islands of this section of Oceania 
arc ; — 


Australia, the largest island in 
the world. 

Tasmania . 


New Zealand. 
New Guinea. 
Norfolk Island. 


2. The Climate of these Islands is generally salubrious and delight 
fill, but the native animal and vegetable productions are unlike those 
of any other part of the world. Pouched animals prevail, and the 
native trees are almost all evergreens. The mineral wealth is great. 

0 The kangaroo, icombat, dingo or urild dog, the ornithorhynchus, the 
black swan, and a sort of tlmish called the laughing jackass, ar« 
peculiar to Australia. 

li. Gold, iron, copper, tin, and coal arc abundant. The gold mines of Victoria 
' in Australia, and Otago in New Zealand, and the copper mines ol 
Burra Burra in South Australia, being especially renownoih 
4. NEW GUINEA, or Papua, is an immense isloiKi 1,200 miles long 
Tlie home of the Bird oj Paradise. Tlie southern part of the island 
has just been annexed by Great Britain, and the Gormans are founding 
settlements in thg northern part (1884). 


1. AUSTRALIA contains three million square miles, and about 
tv;o-and<a-quarter millious of white poople. Among the* physical 
features of this large islaud-contitiout the chief ranges arc tho 
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Liverpool Mountains, Blue Mountains, and Australian Alpb, witn 
£o8ct7isJr<fi 7,300 feet. The longest of its few Riverses the 
1,120 miles long. Torrens^ Eijrc^ and Qairdner are its largest 
Lakes. 

As far as we know of the central part of Australia, it is a vast low plain. 

The west is a hitrb table-land. 

2. Australia is divided into Five British Colonies : — ^New South 
Wales, West Australia, Ylotoria, South Australia, and Queens- 
land. 

3. New South Wales* the,, oldest, -fonndod in 1788. The people 
are engaged in rearing sheep ^d cattle^ and exporting wool, hides, 
and tallow. The main objects of culture ore cottm, tohacco, and 
wheat ; but the vine comes to perfection here, and excellent wine is 
made. Gold is found on the table-lands, and qpat in the basin of the 
Hunter River. 

4. Chief Towns. — Sydney, the capital, on Port Jackson ; Newcastle and 
Maitland, on the River Hunter, are engaged in the coal trade ; Paramatta 
with manufacture of worolleu-cloth ;^and Grafton, on the Clarence, in the midst 
of the gold-fields. 

a 

1. West Australia is the largest and least important of the 
Australian colonies, although the oldest but one, for it was founded 
in 1829. This colony is rich in minerals, especially copper and lead, 
and in extensive forests of fine useful timber. 

2. Chief Towns.'— PertA the capital, is on tho Swan River ; Preemantle is 
the port of Perth ; and Albany is a coaling station. 

8. Victoria, the smallest, richest, and most populous of the five 
'colonies, was founded in 1835. This colony sends to the mother 
country large supplies of wool, talloiv, hides, and skirts, as well as vast 
quantities of gold. It is also rich in iron, tin, and coal. 

4. Chief Towns.— Jfefboumc, on the Yarra Yarra, exports much gold and 
wool ; Oedong is also noted tor its wool trade ; and Ballarat is in^the centre of 
a gold -digging region. 


1. South Australia, founded 1836, is noted for its wheat growing 
find rich copper mines. Silver, lead, plumbago, and tin, are also 
found. ' , ; 

2. Chief Towns. — Adelaide, the capital, is on Port Adelaide. Koorinya 
and Kapunda are important mining censes. 
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•\ Queensland, the ydimgeat Australian Colony, was founclc(T m 
1859. Many of its inhabitants devote themselves to growing cotton, 
wheat, arrowroot, sugar, cofee, tea, and tobacco. Sheep-rearing nnd Ihe 
exportation of wool to England, however, is the staple industry. 

4. Chief Towns the^capital ; Ipsinch,cin the Kiver Bnsbiu.e, 
situ.ated airRng rich coal-fields; and Itoekhampton, a busy seaport ncaij'the 
gold-fields. 


. NEW ZEALAND. ^ 

Aro^a 106,000 sq. m.* Population, half a million white people 
Capital— W ellington. 

1 . New Zealand is 1,100 miles from Australia. It consists of Three 
^ Islands — North Island and South Island (separated by Cook's Stmiis), 

and Stewart Island. The Climate resembles thiit of England; the 
Soil fertile : and coal and.z>o« a.* e abundant. Tlie Natives, called 
Maories, about 10,000, are an intelligent race of men. 

2. Ranges of high mountains run down the western sides of these ihlands, of 
.\liich V^ount Cook, 13,200 h'ct, in i^iouth JUdnd, and .ount Bgmont, 
(1,300 feet, in North Island, arc the best Known heights. 

3. The Chief Rivera arc the J'hauws and Waikalo, in North Isjl.ind ; .iiid 
:hc Chit ha, Grey, and Waifakt, in South Island. 

The 'rincipal Productions ot New Zealand are wool,jlai\ barley, 
nats, and wheat, which arc exijorted,. as arc gold, iron, e»(>per, and 
coal 

4 Ohlei ’■ owns in North Island :~-^y ellington, the capital, on the northern 
bliore of Cook’s Strait, and Auckland, the old capital, are important seaports. 
yew Plymouth, at the foot of Mount Eginont, is in the centre of the native 
population. 

5. In South Island Dunedin, at the head of Otago Harbour, Lyttlcton, il\c 
port ot Christchurch, and Invercargill, are the chief seaports. 

U. TASMANIA, lately Van IHeman's Land, is an island about ibo 
si/o of Scotland. It is separated from Australia by Lass Straits, and 
was formerly used as a penal settlement. The island is remaikablo 
for its timber, and it is very rich in tin^^ 

j. Hobart Towif is the capital, and Launceston is situated in a very 
' ’.r:/ do d!. strict. ^ 

s. NORFOLK ISLAND, east of Sydney, formerly a penal sottlo- 
ni(.nt, is now associated government with New South Wi^e^ 
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1. FOLYNSSIA means' “wiawy islands." This 'j^ct/ .i\ of Oceania 
inclulios the numerous groups foimd to the of ]\Tai*jVsia and 

Ausjtralasia. They are mostly of volcanic or coral origin, a,.d 
ore surrounded by coral reefs. The mauntains are coverea with' 
verdure, and the t'alleys with luxuriant foliage. The bread-Jniit ft -e 
and jocou-palm supply the indolent population of these islanus' -v th 
nourish ing'^food, and the hog and dog are the only animals of im- 
portance found. The largest of the Polynesian Groups are — 


Feejee Islands, to England. 
Marquesas Islands 
Gambier Islands 
New, Caledonia 
Society Islands 
Caroline* Islands, to Spain. 
Sandwich llslands. 
Marshall Islands. 


to I'vanco. 


Ladrone Islands. 
Friendly Islands. 
Cook’s Islands. 
Austral Islands. 
Low A-^chip. lagp 
New Hebrid. < 
Navigator Islands. 


2. The Sandwich Isles arc the moat important group. They 
have been much improved by Am'SHcjiii enterpriso and settleinonts. 
Hawaii is the largest island, on which iV ‘''♦nated Mneua Loa, a 
celebrated volcano, 13,600 Jeet high. Iljuohdu is the c^ipital of the 
group. 

3. The Feejee Islands, about 800 iniles north of New Zealand, 
consist of two large islands and above tw^o hundred islets, possessing 
a delightful climate, a fertile soil, and producing hautniaSy breadfruit^ 
(urowioot, sugaVf coffee^ and tobacco. The population is about 200,iK)0, 
and the natives are mostly Papuans, w'ho, till recently, existed in the 
lowest depths of bp..rbariBm. 
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